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Evening. —Uncle has returned from New 
York, bringing dress patterns for aunt and me. 

Mine is a very niee Turc satin—aunt’s a splen¬ 
did watered silk. “ It is proper that my 
should be well dressed, 1 like to see hei , 
was uncle’s reply to my thanks. I wish he 
had not said .just that, but, then, I am very 
grateful. I need the dress very much—all the 
more, because Miss Emilia Cranston, aunt’s 
niece, is coming up to spend the holydays here, 
and my old black silk would look quite shab¬ 
by, I fear. Mother thought I could afford to 
have a new one, before I left home, especially 
if she gave up buying an alpaeca, but 1 con¬ 
vinced her that the alpacca must be had. I 
confess 1 am not philosophical enough to get 
quite above this matter of dress. I think there 
is more in the mind’s oraving for perfect har¬ 
mony and fitness in outward things, than 
many of our sages admit. The dress of every 
woman should be evolved from her own mind, 
an indication of the grace, truth, purity, and 
beauty within. Hawthorne understands this : 
the dark robe of Hester Prynne—the gay scar¬ 
let of “ little Pearl ”—the rusty silk of Miss 
Repzibah, and the variegated dressing gown 
of poor Clifford, are redolent of character. 

Only as the “ outward and visible sign ” of the 
inward harmony, should dress he made a 
study—never for vulgar display. I am glad Miss 
Cranston is coming. They say" she is a belle 
and a beauty: but as I shall interfere with her 
in neither of these qualities, I fancy we ehall 
be excellent friends. 

Nov. 25th. —Helping aunt and Sophie in the 
kitohen this morning, and have won their ad¬ 
miration for all time, by my skill in making 
sponge oake and iceing. 1 have risen as much 
as two degrees in aunt’s estimation; and rejoic¬ 
ing in this and the clear sunlight, happy i: 
the thought of my new dress, Miss Cranston’ 
expected arrival, and various other things, (how 
little it takes to make one happy sometimes,) I 
was really delighted to see H. when he called; 
all the more so, (alas, poor human nuture!) be¬ 
cause I saw the horses as he passed the 
dow, and knew he had come to escort me 
horseback ride. 

Oh, what a glorious ride that was! How 
fresh and invigorating the rush of keen, winter 

air, as we dashed down the W-road! 

The ioe-bound river sparkling in the sunlight, 
and the bare brown hills leaning back loving¬ 
ly against the sky. How I longed to turn my 
horse’s lwad towards these hills ! I knew that 
among them there must he sunny valleys, like 
the one in which 1 had taken my first lesson 
on horseback, and I seemed to descry the very 
mountain paths up wh'ch Annie B. and I had 
urged our horses, on our whortleberrying expe¬ 
ditions to the hills. Poor Annie B.—no, happy 
Annie! her feet have long since trod the dark 
valley, and the opposite slopes have been 
smoothed for her by angel hands. 

Perhaps H., too, had his memories—for he 
said, after a long Bilence, as we sat watching 
the soene— 

“ I like to go out on a winter’s day like this, 
the air is so still, clear, and cold. It seems to 
take from life all that is merely accidental 
and factitious, and show it to us in its original 
dignity and purity. I feel belittled when oblig¬ 
ed to go back to the daily routine of petty 
cares. Have you never felt this, Miss Lytton ? ” 

“ Often, very often,” I said, in pleased sur¬ 
prise. “ But, my friend, do wo take the lesson 
aright, if we fail to gain from it wisdom and 
strength to dignify these same petty details?” 

“You are right—you are always right, Miss 
Lytton!” he said, thoughtfully. And so we 
Chatted on, of life and life’s duties, until we 
reached home. Was there, or was there not, 
a closer pressure of my hand than needful, 
when he helped me from tho horse ? Hence¬ 
forth, I think I shall be countrified, and spring 
off unassisted. 

Nov. 26th. —All the talk is of T.’s splendid 
plea. His talent, his eloquence, meet me on 
every side, prophesies of his future success; and 
I rejoice, miserable confession, when I can spare 
time from pitying myself. 

Little “ Bubby Lee ” is ill—nigh unto death, 
they say. Mary has gone home to assist in 
• taking care of him; I must go and see him to¬ 
morrow. 

Nov. 28/th. —At widow Lea’s. 

They sleep at last, these poor, grief-stricken 
women, and I am left alono with the child. As 
he turns his swollen, purple faoe uneasily on 
the pillow, and J think how soon it may lie 
quite still beneath the winter snow, my eyes 
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and insisted on seeing you with his own eyes. 
Hang him! ho might teach perseverauoe to the 
saints.” 

“ And in return for this interest I must turn 
him out the door. Indeed/’ I said, as I put out 
my hand to prevent his further entrance, “ you 
must not oome in. You can do no good, and 
may do harm to yourself and others.” 

“ And yet you stay here, Miss Lytton, and 
peril your own life, so dear to all your friends 1 ” 
he said, roproaohfully. “ Is there nothing I ci 


“ Yei 


you ci 


and replenish our coal bin ; for If confess I 
don’t understand the art of saving coal in such 
weather.” 

“ But is there nothing else—nothing I can 
do for you ? ” 

“ Yes, you can go away now, and tell uncle 
and aunt that I am well, and thank them for 
permitting me to stay here.” 

“ I almost forgot to tell you that Emilia 
Cranston arrived yesterday,” ho said. 

“ Then you oan take my place, and play the 
agreeable to her,” I said, laughing, as 1 shut 
the door in his face. 

“Coolly done, that,” said the Dootor. “Take 
a little of tho starch out of that fellow, so that 


Evening. —It has been a terrible day—the 
little hoy wrestling with death, and the mother 
in hysterical swoons. Oh, it is dreadful to see 
the swoet, innocent face of a child, thus dis¬ 
torted with agony. My God, why need it be 
Mary and her mother have been over. Mrs. 
Lee and I have hung over the child until I 
can searoely breathe. I don’t know what ails 
mo: the top of my head seems hot and heavy 
as burning lead. 

Later. —Doctor has come, bringing with him 
a hard-featured, bony woman, whom he calls 
Mrs. Lane. She threw off her things, and 
came up and shook my hand as if it had been 
a mat or piece of rug, saying, half way be¬ 
tween a laugh and a cry— 

“ So, you’ve been here all alone, and am 
clean fagged out, as such a young crittur has 
a right to be—for I know them there ”—with 
a nod towards tho bed-room door, where the 
poor mother lay—“kind critturs as ever 
breathed the breath o’ life—do anything for 
other folks, hut not worth a snap when trouble 
teclies them. I’vo thought on yo all, but Jim 
was laid up with rhoumatiz, so as he couldn’t 
stir hand nor foot. But Jim’s as kind a crittur, 
I must say, as ever breathed; and when ho 
heard how bad on’t you was down here, and the 
neighbors all skeered to death, he telled me to 
sond tho boy over to aunt Sally’s, and come 
over; and so I did.” 

And she dropped my hand, and went round 
the room, putting things in their places. Talk 
of elastic steps and fairy feet, girls! When 
the spontaneous goodness of our hearts leads 
us to step as lightly in a sick room as did this 
poor woman, wo shall have some reason to be 

Midnight. —Mrs. Lane and the Dootor watch 
the child, while, too anxious to sleep, I sit and 
watch them. Again and again the Doctor oj 
amines the face of the child, while his fingei„ 
never leave the thin wriffc. At last, a light 
breaks over his face, and lie whispers— 

“ He will live, Bessie! The boy will live I 

I sprang to my feet, and was making for the 
bed-room, when he caught my hand. 

“ You foolish woman ! Will you bring that 
doting grandmother and half-orazy mother 
upon us, to undo what little good wo have 
done? Wait an hour or so.” 

So I sat down again, and began watching 
tho play of his features, and thinking I wished 
I could Bketch them, just as he sat. I would 
rather have his portrait than Kossuth’s. 

“ Doctor.” 

“ Hush, you witch. Cannot you write what 
you have got to say, without yelling like a 
screech-owl ? ” 

So I took a slip of paper, and wrote— 

“ Sit a little to the right, if you please, Doc¬ 
tor.” 

“ What for?” in a whisper, hoarse as 
voice of a young Shanghai. 

“ I want to sketch your portrait.” 

“ What will you do with it ? ” Then, with 
a horrible grimace, “ Will that expression 
do? ” 

“ Put it in my cabinet of curiosities.” 

“ You can’t have it. Do you not know it... 
written, ‘Ye shall not mako unto yourselves 
idols?’” 

Aye, hut they must he in the likeness of 
somothing in heaven above or the earth be¬ 
neath, you. know. It is enough for.a reasonable 
man that I want it.” 

Ho looked at me closely a moment, before he 
replied— 

“ Lydia Mason shall see about that; but, to 
. eve that I am reasonable, I shall take you 
home with me to-night. So, get your bonnet 
and cloak.” 

I shall not go. Leave my charge, because 
you say he is better ? ” 

“ You will! ” 

“ 1 shan’t! ” 

Dec. 20th. —At Dootor G.’s. 

I did go; hut how, or when, 1 have no dis- 
tinot recollection. For many days there has 
been no morning nor evening for me; only fe- 
and pain and delirium—the darkness that 
steals up from the valley of the shadow of 
death. Oh, it is good to suffer; for without 
this, wo should never know half tho kindness 
and love that lies deep hidden in some hearts. 
The rock must be smote before the refreshing 
waters will hurst forth. 

What but this could have made uncle and 


such a little way from the gate of heaven, but 
for the mother and grandmother, along whose 
dreary path he seems the only visible sun¬ 
beam. His disease is soarlet fever and my im¬ 
pudence, as my friends term it, in ooming 
into it, will keep me here or at Doctor G.’s un¬ 
til all danger of the infection is over. Uncle 
and aunt are in a great worry about it ; but 
Doctor G. promises to take care of me, in case 
I do take it. He says ho and his wife fear 
catching nothing of me but my “ willfulness.” 
I intend to give him a taste of it, for I shall 
not leave these poor people until some one 
wiser than I comes to take my place; and that 
will not be immediately, I fancy, for the neigh¬ 
bors have all little children, whom they dare 
not expose to the infeotion. I have no fear— 
and these poor women cling to mo and look up 
to me as if I were Minerva herself. 

It is good to have one’s energies taxed thus, 
and I thank Heaven for this experience, and 
every other that has taught mo wisdom, or 
made me stronger for the battle of life. Mary 
and I do everything, from the dropping of the 
medicine on whose action hangs tho life of the 
child, to the making of tho mustard paste 
drafts for the feet, There is no abundance 
here, for the days when the widow’s cruse was 
filled miraculously have gone by; but never 
did I feel so thankful lor the early schooling 
that taught me how to “ make tho most of lit¬ 
tle” as now. 

Nov. 28th .—I sat by the fire this morning 
toasting a piece of broad, and my face shining 
a la Captain Cuttle, when 1 heard Dr. G. call¬ 
ing me from tho little entry. Toasting fork in 
hand, I hurried out and found my hands, bread, 
fork, and all, clasped in those of H., who, 
oblivious of his fawn-colored kid gloves, poured 
forth inquiries after my health. 

“ Tkore, now you have seen her alive and 
well, with your own eyes,” interrupted the 
Doctor, as I was assuring him of my well-be¬ 
ing, “ 1 hope you are satisfied. I couldn’t get 
rid of the fellow, Bessie,” he went on, “ though 1 
assured him you were never so well nor so 
handsome in your life; though you have got a 
bit of a ‘beauty spot’ on your cheek, it an¬ 
swers fur a patch, dear,” he went on, grimacing, 
as 1 raised my apron to efface the grim mark 
of the bread or something else. “ He doubted 
my honor as a Christian man, the jackanapes, 


do something for me; and, best of all, glorious 
Doctor G. and his noble wife! Surely they 
will have their reward; “ for I was a stranger, 
and they took - - ' 1 ” 

Hero oomes _,_ _ r _| 

ho frowns horribly at the sight of my occupa¬ 
tion. Well, well, I promise—not another word 
to-day ; and so I get my letter. 

Dec. 21 st. —Mother’s letter is unique. The 
dear woman has all unconsciously achieved the 
desideratum in letter-writing; for it places the 
home and neighbored interests, cares, and joys, 
as plainly before me as if I were in the midst 
of them myself. Yet how strange suoh passa¬ 
ges as these would sound in the ears of many 
of my city friends—H., for instanoe, who is en¬ 
thusiastic over the beauty of rural life. 

“Potatoes are going down, and last week 
George F. oarted all we have to spare to G., 
at fifty cents •per bushel. It makes quite a dif¬ 
ference in tho profits, as wo reckoned them; 
but I hope to make it up on the hay. That is 
rising, and Mr. F. advises me to keep it awhile 
longer, thinking it will get up to twenty dol¬ 
lars per ton before spring. It has been so 
warm that we have not butchered the pigs 
yet; but Mr. F. killed last week, and his largest 
weighed 450 lbs. Black Ann is to help me 
about the work; so you need not worry about 
me.” 

Yet, to me, that fall in the price of potatoes 
is a serious matter; for if we cannot make up 
the difference somehow, we may find ourselves 
homeless; for our hard creditor, Mr. J., gives 
us no choice—the interest of, the mortgage, or 
the house and few remaining acres themselves. 

Here is a postscript: 

“ Be very careful to please your uncle and 
aunt, my child. It is very kind in him to notice 
us, and his favor can be of great advantage to 
you in many ways.” 

Ah ! there Bpoke—not my mother, hut the 
worldly wisdom which such natures as her’s 
gain from circumstances. 

Oh ! the heaviest curse of poverty is not that 
we must earu our bread by the sweat of the 
brow, but the constant, cankering cares it 
brings, eating into the finest natures like rust! 
M en praise it as a teacher of great truths, and 
so it is; but if it sometimes develops the intel¬ 
lect, it not unfrequently dwarfs the heart. To 
be free from theso petty cares—to be able to 
free others—to lift the leaden weights from 
the spirit, and give it a free development—this 
is why I would be rich. 

As to uncle’s kiudness in noticing us, me- 
thinks it would have been more apparent and 
to the purpose, had he done it when you, my 


for ourselves friends among the good and 
learned, I fancy it is no condescension in him 
to acknowledge “ my niece.” 

Dec. 22d. —H. and Miss Cranston called to 
see me to-day. She is beautiful, and was kind 
enough to express an earnest wish to have 
return to uncle’s. H. is certainly losing his 
tact, or he would never have forgotten himself 
so far as to have said it was “dull and stupid” 
at uncle’s without me, and that lady by his 
side! I thought Mies Cranston, in spite of her 
retenue, looked rather annoyed. I never knew 
him guilty of suoh a betise before. 

Dec. 23 d .—1 am to go home after dinner, 
Christmas day. Aunt has been here, and Doc¬ 
tor and she have finally settled it thus. She 
was in excellent spirits, and talked of the par¬ 
ties which wore to he given during the holy- 
days, and which Emilia and I would be expect¬ 
ed to attend—“ such a good opportunity for 
me to see something of city life.” 

The Doctor said nothing, hut sat and drew 
coffins on the margin of the newspaper before 
him, as a sort of warning to me, I suppose, of 
the end to which these parties would lead; and 
somehow I grew sad and dismal, and was glad 
when aunt left. 

Doctor and his wifo aro plotting 
spiracy, I believe; for even now they are whis¬ 
pering outside the door. When he oomes in 
again, I will make him think his hoarse whis¬ 
pers have betrayed his secret. 

[to be continued.] 


Please publish the following, for the benefit 
of the cause of Liberty and Free Inquiry. 

IMPORTANT DOCTMENT, GRATIS. 

The Annual Report (1853) of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soeiety is an elabo¬ 
rate compilation of facts, in 216 pages octavo, 
embracing not merely a copious history of the 
past year, (political, ecclesiastical, and miscel¬ 
laneous.) on the subject of slavery and aboli¬ 
tion, but much important additional informa¬ 
tion concerning the present position of {he slave 
question, some of which was never before pub¬ 
lished. The Sooiety has issued a large edition, 
a great portion of which has already been gra¬ 
tuitously distributed, at heavy costs to the So- 
'ety, for postage. 

To dispose of tho balance, a copy will he 
sent, gratuitously, to any person who will ad¬ 
dress a letter, postage paid, to the undersigned, 
enclosing four post office stamps, to pay the 
postage on the pamphlet. 

Lewis Tappan, Cor. Sec., 

48 Beekman, street, New York. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN P. HALE. 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, fellow- 
citizens; and when I say fellow-citizens, 1 use 
the phrase in no restricted sense; I mean fel¬ 
low-citizens, whether victims of oppression driv¬ 
en from kingdoms of the Old World, or tho 
islands of the sea—fellow-citizens, all—[ap¬ 
plause]—from the 1st of August, 1620, when 
the Pilgrim fathers of New England from the 
Old World fled from its oppressions, its perse¬ 
cutions, and its despotism, that they might find 
in the wilderness of this New World a place 
they might anew lay tho foundations of a tem¬ 
ple of Liberty, up to the moment in which I 
address you, with the solitary exception of the 
Declaration of American Independence, there 
has been no single incident of American history 
that has thrilled my heart, and sent my blood 
with renewed velocity through my veins, more 
than that incident wo have met to oommemo- 
this evening. It was but this morning 
that the partiality of one of your Committee 
notified me that so humble an individual as 
myself might be expected to say a word this 
evening. When 1 considered the magnitude of 
the subject, and the interest which attaches to 
'' the public mind, I was at loss to conceive 
v-on, but your Chairman has explained it 
all this evening. 

There are fears in the minds of tho prudent 
and the popular that this cause is going to be 
unpopular, and they thought that one who had 
been so long connected with an unpopular 
e was a fit one to address you this evening. 
[Laughter and applause ] Well, my friends, 
there are some prudent people in the world: it 
is well there are; and what would the world 
do without them ? They are not willing to let 
the impulses of their humanity and sympathy 
go out unchecked and unbidden at every va¬ 
grant call. They want to stop and examino 
and study and scrutinize, and see if it is fit and 
proper that such august personages as they 
should he moved. They want that rhe lawyers 
and politicians should study the precedents, 
and go back into the dusty folios of by-gone 
ages, and see if there is an example of Buch a 
thing before—[laughter]—before they com¬ 
mence to move or be moved. Well, many men 
have spent a great deal of time in examination 
of Capt. Ingraham’s conduct; they want to 
know if there is any precedent for it—if there 
is anything in the code of international law to 
sanction it. And, my friends, they are study¬ 
ing the precedents to-night, and I say to you, 
for one, and before God, that 1 do not believe 
they will find one, and I hope they will not. 
[Laughter.] I would be sorry to find that there 
was any precedent for it; and I tell you it is 
not the part of the destiny or the duty of this 
Republic to follow precedents. We must make 
them, and let the world follow. [Enthusiastic 
applause.] 

1 have no doubt that those gentlemen who 
e studying precedents will find enough for 
Wrong, and Oppression, and Violence, and Out¬ 
rage, and Robbery; they will find history full 
of that; but of precedents of a firm, manly, de¬ 
voted, self-saorificing devotion to liberal princi¬ 
ples, they will find very few. Well, now, my 
lriends, this little affair of Koszta—which, I had 
"'d, is one that thrilled me with so much pleas- 
i—I thought it could be best eulogized and 
vindicated by the simplest narrations of the 
facts, which aro familiar to every one of you, 
for the simplicity of the truth is the suhlimest 
vindication which the actors in this scene oan 
have. What are the facts ? 

Last June, there might have been found in 
me of the cities of Asia Minor a solitary indi¬ 
vidual—solitary enough, God knows. The land 
that was his homo once, was his home no long¬ 
er. Despotism had done its worst; the eons of 
that land, driven to desperation by the galling 
weight of the ohains that bound them, rose up 
in the energy of despair, marshalled themselves 
beneath tho banners of Freedom, and bid defi- 

-to the hosts of tyranny. [Applause ] Then 

-that individual Koszta. He came, and 

then among the first acts that signalized his 
advent in our midst was his declaration, agree¬ 
ably to our laws and Constitution, of his inten¬ 
tion to become a citizen of the United States of 
America. And now what was the position that 
he occupied? The Government of the United 
States require him, as the preliminary step—the 
first condition—that he shall renounce all alle¬ 
giance, in the words of the statute, to “ any for¬ 
eign prince, potentate, State, and sovereign, 
whatsoever,” and especially to the sovereign of 
which he was lately a subject. That this is 
the first condition, and Koszta complied with 
: t; and was there no corresponding obligation 
n the part of the Government that extorted it 
from him? I say, Yes. He outlawed himself 
from the country from which he came; he 
flings their allegiance in their face, and says, 
that from that time forward he renounces it 
forever, and at the same time follows his deter¬ 
mination to become a citizen of this Republio. 

I say, and I stake my reputation as a lawyer 
upon the truth of the assertion, that from that 
moment there attaches to the Government a 
corresponding obligation to protect him. [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

How far shall they protect him? Just exact¬ 
ly to the extent they protect the citizen born 
on the soil. Why so far as that? Because this 
matter of protection does not admit of division; 

' good for the whole, or it is good for noth¬ 


ing—[cheers]—and if you must not protect him 
to the full extent that he requires it, then it 
amounts to nothing at all. He does not become 
a citizen—nothing of that sort—there are other 
conditions to be complied with before that takes 
place; he has to live here for five years, and to 
renew the oath. But I contend that the duty 
of protection attaches on the moment he re¬ 
nounces his allegiance to the land from which 
he has fled, for that of tho land to which he 
comes. This was the position of Koszta. For 
temporary purposes he had gone abroad. Well, 
the moment a man steps outside the limits ol 
the Republic, does he lose its protection ? Why, 
certainly not. When a man goes abroad, he 
oarries that protection with him wherever the 
Government is known, or its energies reach. 
Have you not an analogous case in this very 
State? You require a man to live here [a cit¬ 
izen from another State] so many months be¬ 
fore he oan vote. But does that man, if he go 
out of the State on business or pleasure for a 
short time, lose the residence he has commen¬ 
ced? Not at all. That was the situation of 
Koszta; he was in Smyna, and the officers of 
the Emperor of Austria found out he was there, 
and seized him violently, and in contradiction 
and contravention of the laws of nations 
Call in your thoughts for a moment, and look 
at the desclaveness of his situadStm! What hope 
was there for him? He waB in the hands of 
one of the mightiest monarchs of Europe; he 
looked around, and there were the fleets of all 
the sovereigns of Europe, but there was no rep¬ 
resentative of the United States there. Dark, 
indeed, was that day for tho poor exile: hut it 
happened, a day after, there was seen moving 
Up tho Bay of Smyrna a little gallant alnop-of- 
war, and at her mast-head floated that flag 
with the stars and the stripes. [Groat cheer¬ 
ing.] When Koszta saw that, ho thought there 
was hope, and from the day when the star of 
Bethlehem led the wise men to the infant’s cra¬ 
dle, where reposed he who was to shed a new 
revolution on the world, and who was to light 
even the darkness of tho grave, there was no 
star that beamed with such effulgence as that 
star on the breast of Koszta. [Loud applause ] 
My friends, it may he said, this was “ ac¬ 
cidental.” Oh, yes—accidental! Thera are 
some men, however, so superstitious as to be¬ 
lieve that there is a God in heaven who reigns 
over the world, and they believe that, instead 
of being “ accidental,” it was Providential. 
[Applause ] Not to go to much detail, I may 
say, that little ship was fortunate in another 
particular: she happened to have a man in 
command of her, who has, wliat I am sorry to 
say every individual commander has not—he 
had a heart. [ApplauseJ And when he was 
told of the position of Kozsta—that he was an 
individual entitled to and olaimihg the pro¬ 
tection of the American flag, what did he do ? 
He asked Kozsta, did he claim the protection 
of the American flag? and on the second in¬ 
terview he said he did. “And you shall have 
it,” said the commander. [Enthusiastic ap¬ 
plause] 

There is another feature in this affair which 
I confess strikes my fancy wonderfully; and 
that is, Captain Ingraham made short work of 
it. It was now about eight o'clock in the 
morning, and the final message was sent to 
the officers of ttie Austrian man-of-war, that 
Kozsta must be delivered up by eleven o’clock 
A. M.—in three hours—not the time that it 
would take to make one prosy speech about it 
in Congress. [Applause.] If Koszta was not 
delivered up in three hours, they were to learn 
what Captain Ingraham had in reserve to try 
the question. [Applause.] There is another 
thing about it. Ingraham was a prudent 
man—the word was given to have the ship 
•eady for action. [Applause.] Every man at 
his post; and theie was hurrying to and fro, 
and all the preparations were made that could 
possibly be made for tho desperate contingen¬ 
cy of tho fearful contest that was before him. 

Tho force on the other side numbered forty 
guns, and he had but twenty. Some people 
think that a great discrepancy; not so, my 
frionds, to the brave captain—it was only two 
to one. The word was given to prepare for 
action ; and there might be seen all tho prep¬ 
arations for the conflict—there tho surgeon 
getting ready the dreadful appliances ho had 
- reaerve for those who were so unfortunate 
to get wounded; and the Austrian saw that 
Ingraham meant what he said, and before the 
hand of eleven o’clock had arrived, Koszta 
as sent on shore. [Applause.] 

What language oan add to the sublimity of 
that simple recital ? There was that little flag 
tho mast-head of a vessel of twenty guns, 
and she was surrounded by the fleots of the 
most powerful empires on the earth, but her 
gallant and intrepid commander put himself 
in the situation of a brave man who knows 
how to assume; and with the humble dignity 
of his position, and tho majesty of the doc¬ 
trines he proclaimed, he achieved a triumph 
in the face of all the old Powers of the earth. 
[Applause.] Now, I tell our precedent friends, 
they cannot find a preoedent for it. No, it is 
a new era in the history of the world. I tell 
you that the image of Liberty advanced some 
degrees that day on the dial-plate of human 
destiny, further than it advanced any day be¬ 
fore. [Applause.] 

And now, my friends, the question is put to 
„ >u, “ Shall the shadow ever go hack” on that 
dial, [Cries of No, No!] or will you maintain 
it where it is? My friends, it i8 a most gal¬ 
lant act. I tell you it is like tlio Fall of Ni¬ 
agara; when you first look at it, it does not 

..up to the conception yon have formed— 

is you stand there, hour after hour, and 
look in silent astonishment and wonder at this 
great creation of the Almighty hand, and it 
grows on you, and swells out into all the mag¬ 
nitude which it is calculated to excite in the 
breast of that one who looks upon it with the 
right emotion. And so it is with this transac¬ 
tion : the longer we look upon it, the grander 
it seems, the more lofty are its proportions, 
and the more momentous the consequences that 
~“6 to follow it. 

Well, it is said that Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, have protested against it, and it is in¬ 
timated that England and France have joined 
■‘i the protest. I do not exactly know what a 
protest ” means in political parlance, hut I 
understand that in mercantile affairs a “ pro¬ 
test ” is the winding up of a series of measures 
which is calculated to charge the drawer and 
endorser with the hill. [Laughter and ap¬ 
plause.] I think if that is all the object they 
had in protesting, they might have saved their 
protest for some other occasion. A great deal 
has been said as to the view the Administra¬ 
tion will take of it. The people have approved 
of it—down deep in their hearts they have en¬ 
tered their verdiet and judgment upon it, and 
it cannot be shaken; and woe to the party and 
destruction to the Administration that under- 

is des¬ 
tined to be a question that will enter largely 
the discussions and questions of the times 
that are ooming on us. It seems as if we had 
lived up to that period when the truths that 
have been proclaimed for generation after gen¬ 
eration, and century after century, have be- 
le so fixed in the minds of men that they 
about to produce their legitimate fruit; it 
does seem to the eye of faith that the fulness 
of time has well nigh oome—as if the hosts of 
Freedom the world o’er were about to marshal 
themselves for the great oontest which is to set¬ 
tle fur future generations the questions which 
our forefathers settled on this continent. Those 
hosts are marshalled, and have been in days 
before. In 1848 the fires of revolution were 
lighted up, and burned over Europe; and, my 
friends, those who are enlisted in this cause, 
whether on the other side of the waters or on 
this, look to us lor counsel, for sympathy, for 
encouragement, if for nothing else. And, my 
friends, is there a man here so base, so ignoble, 
and so cowardly, that he is afraid to say, “If I 
oan give you nothing else, by the blessing of 
God, yon have my whole heart and sympa¬ 
thy!” [Enthusiastic choering.] 

No ! 1 believe that we are living on the eve 
of great events. I believe that the eye of faith 
can even now see in the dim distance the rising 
of a brighter sun, that is destined to illumine 
the whole political continent, and I rejoice at 


it. I hope this cause is onward and onward 
and when some of the nations of Europe, fol 
lowing our example in resisting oppressions 
that are too intolerable to he borne, shall rise 
up in tho dignity of their own nationality, and 
in the strength and firmness of their own pur¬ 
pose and determination to he free, that this 
great Republic of the United States shall ad¬ 
dress the struggling nations of the world, and 
say, as was said to the solitary victim at Smyr¬ 
na, “ Do you claim the protection of the United 
States? If you do, then you shall have it.” 
[Immense applause.] 

IN THE CIRCUIT COURT OF THE U. STATES. 

DISTRICT OF OHIO. 

BEFORE MR. JUSTICE M’lEAN. 

HENRY' MILLER vs. GEORGE W. QUERRY. 

[Reported by Mr. Jnstico M’Lenn.] 
Fugitive Slave Law—Constitutional Law-Trial 
by Jury—Presumption of Freedom. 
Slavery is a municipal regulation ; is local, and can¬ 
not exist without the authority of law. But it need 
not be shown that it is created by express onaot- 
ment. It may arise from long-reeognisod rights, 

■. ’ ’ legislative action. Afrioan 

~ ! ~ J “ Keqjucky, and " 


ironed by 
Slavery is thus rt 

Judges of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
whose jurisdiction is coextensive with tho country, 
are bound to take judicial notice of its existence in 
those States where it prevails. 

The Constitution of the United States did__ 

the enforcement of the provision for tho reclama¬ 
tion of slaves with the States. It vested that power 
in the Government of the United States. This doo- 
trine was affirmed by the Supreme Court of tho U. 
States in Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, 16 Peters, 639 ; 
baa been denied by no respectable State court, and 
has boen sustained by the action of the legislative 
department of the Government. 
TvL.pmeeadings-undec_the Fugitive 
quiry is not strictly whetherCEe fugitive 
or a freeman, but whether he owe serv: 
claimant. The decision, upon that quest 
bar to an inquiry, in the proper tribunal, 
personal status of the fugitive. The examination 
is preliminary, and not a final adjudication. 

The seventh amendment to the Constitution, preserv¬ 
ing tho right of trial by jury in all suits at common 
law, where the value in controversy exoeeds twenty 
dollars, does not apply to an examination as to the 

nation is not a proceeding at common law, but a 
statutory one. 

The presumption of freedom attaohes to every resi¬ 
dent of a free State, without regard to color ; and 
on the same prinoiple, in a slave State, every col¬ 
ored man is presumed to bo a slave. 

It is not necessary, under tho aet of 1S50, to produce 
the record showing the status of tho fugitive in an- 
othor State. The fact that he owes service may bo 
established by other, and oral, testimony. 

An affidavit being made on the 16th day of 
August, 1853, that George W. Querry was ille¬ 
gally imprisoned, he was brought before Judge 
McLean, that the cause of his detention might 
he inquired into. 

The plaintiff, as above stated, objected to the 
discharge of Querry, on the ground that he 
was held by him as a fugitive from labor. 
After the evidence was heard, and the faots re¬ 
lied on by the defendant’s counsel were admit¬ 
ted by the plaintiff; and after the counsel on 
both sides had argued the facts and the law of 
the case, the Judge proceeded to give his opin- 

After stating how the oause came before him, 
he observed, “ The right of the claimant to tho 
services of the defendant is the first point to be 
examined. If the claim, as made, has been 
proved, then the detention is not illegal. 

Jacob Miller, the son of the claimant, was 
first examined. Ho is twenty-one years of age. 
His father resides in Washington county, Ken¬ 
tucky. He has known the fugitive ever sinco 
he can remember, as the slave of his father. A 
little more than four years ago he absconded 
from the service of his father, in company with 
three others, who were also the slaves of his 
father. The mother of the fugitive came to 
his father through the mother of the witness. 
The fugitives were advertised shortly after they 
absconded, and a reward of four hundred dol¬ 
lars was offered for their return. They were 
pursued by different persons, but were not over¬ 
taken. One of them was arrested at Louisville, 
and returned; hut shortly after, he again ab¬ 
sconded. 

When Wash., as the fugitive was generally 
called, was lately arrested at Troy, in Ohio, he 
said nothing about being free, but observed 
that he had no intention to run off an hour be¬ 
fore he started; that he was porsuadod to do so 
by Stove, one of tho individuals who accompa¬ 
nied him. 

William Kelly—Is twenty-three years old, 
lives in the same county of Washington, within 
two and a half miles of the olaimant, and for 
nine pr ten years has known Wash, to be the 
servant of the olaimant. He lived with the 
complainant as his other slaves, and was sub¬ 
ject to his control. He ran away from his 
master better than four years ago. Was pres¬ 
ent when Wash, was arrested near Troy, a day 
two ago. Wash., at first, did not recognise 
him ; but did so after a little conversation. He 
told the witness that he was sorry he loft Ken¬ 
tucky ; did not intend to go an hour before he 
left, and that he was persuaded to leave by 
Steve. 

James Kelly—Aged twenty-eight years, is 
brothor of the above witness. Has known 
Wash, eleven years as the slave of the claim¬ 
ant. He corroborates the statements of the 
preceding witness as to the absconding of 
Wash., that he was advertised, admitted the 
right of his master, as stated by the other wit¬ 
nesses. 

Isaiah Yokor—Lives in the Bame county, has 
known W ash. as the slave of the complainant 
twelve or thirteen years. He corroborates the 
other statements made by the witnesses exam¬ 
ined before him. 

Mr. Trader—Is a deputy marshal, and re¬ 
sides at Dayton. He arrested the fugitive, who 
said that the olaimant was his master, and 
that he had always been well treated. 

Mr. Black—Is also a deputy marshal. He 
heard Wash, say that the claimant was his 
master, and that he had been well treated; 
that he had been persuaded to run away. 

As a matter against the right of the claim¬ 
ant, it is admitted that the defendant has re¬ 
sided four years in Ohio, and conducted him¬ 
self well, being considered as a free man. 

From the facts proved, there can be no doubt 
that the fugitive, under the laws of Kentucky, 
is the slave of the claimant, and that he ab¬ 
sconded from his service a little more than four 
years ago. The testimony is clear on this 
point. No attempt has been made to contro¬ 
vert the faots, or to impeach the credibility of 
the witnesses. *Of the many eases my judicial 
duties have required me to examine, where 
damages were claimed for aiding the esoape of 
fugitives from labor, no case has been proved 
with more distinctness and fulness than this 
one. No one capable of comprehending evi¬ 
dence can doubt that the fugitive lived with 
the claimant, as his slave, for many years, and 
that he left that service, without the leave of 
his master, several years ago. 

No proof, it is contended, has been offered to 
show that Kentucky is a State in whioh Slavery 
is authorized by law; and a discussion in the 
Senate of the United States is referred to, in 
which certain Senators declared that there was 
no law in the South expressly establishing Sla¬ 
very. It is with regret that I hear this argu¬ 
ment relied on in this case. It was used by 
gentlemen of the South, to justify the introduc¬ 
tion of Slavery into our Territories without the 
authority of law. In Groves vs. Slaughter, a 
Mississippi case, reported in 15 Peters’s R., 450, 
the Supreme Court of the United States de¬ 
clared that Slavery was local, and that it could 
it exist without the authority of law; that it 
is a municipal regulation. 

Whether this law was founded upon usage 
express enactment, is of no importance. 
Usage of long continuance—so long that the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary— 
has the force of law. It arises from long rec¬ 
ognised rights, countervened by no legislative 
aotion. This is the souroe of many of the prin¬ 
ciples of the common law. And this for a cen¬ 
tury or more may constitute Slavery, though it 
he opposed, as it is, to all the principles of the 
com to on law of England. I speak of African 
Slavery. 

But such a law can only acquire potency by 
long usage. Now, it may be admitted that in 
some of the Southern States, perhaps all of 
them, there cannot be found a statute which 


contains the words, “ And be it enacted that 
Slavery shall exist;” and this was what was 
denied in the Senate. But this does not shake 
the decision of the Supreme Court, above re 
forred to. Usage, of great antiquity, acquires 
the force of law. The denial, therefore, that 
Slavery existed by virtuo of an express law, or 
hy statute law, which was intended to be de¬ 
nied, was no denial at all. But no usage oan 
acquire the force of law, except it has been 
long recognised as the basis of action, and as 
the principle on whioh the rights of property 
are maintained. 

There is no slave State where the existence 
of Slavery is not recognised and maintained by 
numerous statutes and judicial deeisions. Tho 
statute-books of the South are full of such en¬ 
actments. The relation of master and slave is 
fully reongnised, and, to some extent, regulated. 
The decision of the Supreme Court, above re¬ 
ferred to, settles a most important prinoiple; 
and I have no regrets that I was the means of 
inducing that decision. 

It gives the proper limitation to Slavery. It 
cannot be extended beyond the jurisdiction of 
the States sanctioning it, and cannot legally 
be affeeted hy the legislative action of any free 
State. The principle, 1 believe, was sanctioned 
by the Southern States, and was not contro¬ 
verted by any non-nlaveliolding State. On the 
question of Slavery in our Territories, this doc¬ 
trine was first departed from. 

The Supreme Court has long since held that 
that court and its judges recognise, without 
proof, the laws of the several States aad Terri¬ 
tories. The jurisdiction of that court, and of 
its members, extends throughout tho Union. 
In the respective States thoy administer the 
locol Io.tt(j, saAai tho law., of thft States come 
under their special cognizance in aoting upon 
individual rights. 

Kentucky is a slave State. Except in regard 
to land titles, no other subject has been moro 
productive of legal controversy than contracts 
arising out of Slavery. 

It is contended that tho law authorizing the 
reclamation of fugitives from labor is unconsti¬ 
tutional ; that the Constitution left the power 
with the States, and vested no power on tlio 
subject in tho Federal Government. 

This argument has been sometimes advanced, 
and it may have been introduced into one or 
more political platforms. In regard to tlio 
soundness of this position, I will first refer to 
judicial decisions. In tho case of Prigg vs. The 
State of Pennsylvania, 16 Peters’s R., 539, the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of the U. States, 
without a dissenting voice, affirmod the doc¬ 
trine that this power was in the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment A majority of them held that it was 
exclusively in the General Government. Some 
of the Judges thought that a State might legis¬ 
late in aid of tho act of Congress; but it was 
held by no one of them that the power could 
be exercised by a State, exeept in subordina¬ 
tion of the Federal power. 

Every State court which has decided the 
question, has decided it in accordance with the 
view of the Supreme Court. No respectable 
court, it is believed, has sustained the view that 
the power is with the State Suoh an array of 
authority can soarcely be found in favor of the 
construction of any part of the Constitution 
whioh has ever been doubted. But this con¬ 
struction, sanctioned as it is hy the entire ju¬ 
dicial power—State as well as Federal—has 
also the sanction of the legislative power. 

The Constitution of the United States, it will 
he observed, was formed in 1787. Afterward 
it was submitted to the respective States, for 
their ratification. The subject was not only 
largely discussed in the Federal Convention, 
but also in every State Convention. No ques¬ 
tion has ever arisen, in regard to our Federal 
relations, whioh was of equal importance to 
that of the adoption of the Constitution ; none 
in our political history was more thoroughly 
discussed. The men of that day may be em¬ 
phatically said to have understood the Consti¬ 
tution. 

i a very few years after the Constitution 
adopted by the States, the Fugitive Act of 
1793 was passed. That law is still in force, 
except where tho aot of 1850 contains repug¬ 
nant provisions. In the Congress which enact¬ 
ed the act of 1793, it is believed that some of 
the members had been members of the Con¬ 
vention. Thoy could not have been ignorant 
of the provisions of that instrument; and by 
the passage of that aot they exercised the power 
as one that belonged to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. Here iB a force of authority, judicial 
and legislative, which cannot be found on any 
other seriously litigated point in the Constitu- 

Sucli a weight of authority is not to be sha- 
m. If the question is not to be considered 
authoritatively settled, what part of that in¬ 
strument can ever be settled ? The surrender 
of fugitive Blaves was a matter deeply interest¬ 
ing to the slave States. Under the Confedera¬ 
tion there was no provision for their surrender. 
On the prinoiplesof oomity amongst the States, 
the fugitives were delivered up ; at other times 
they were protected and defended. This state 
of things produced uneasiness and discontent in 
the slave States. A remedy of this evil, as it 
as called, was provided in the Constitution. 
An individual who puts his opinion, as to the 
exercise of this power, against the authority of 
the nation in its legislative and judicial aotion, 
must have no small degree of confidence in his 
own judgment. A low individuals in Massa¬ 
chusetts may have maintained, at one time, 
that the power was with the States; but suoh 
views were, it is believed, long since abandoned, 
hut they are reasserted now, more as a matter 
of expediency than of principle. 

But whether we look at the weight of 
thority against State power, as asserted, oi 
the constitutional provision, we are led to the 
same result. The provision reads: “ No per¬ 
son held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof) escaping into another, shall, 
in consequence of any law or regulation there¬ 
in, be discharged from suoh servioe or labor, 
but shall be delivered up on olaim of the party 
whom such servioo may be due.” 

This, in the first plaoe, is a Federal measure, 
was adopted by the National Convention, 
id was sanctioned as a Federal law by the re¬ 
spective States. It is the supreme law of the 
laud. Now, a provision which cannot be en¬ 
forced, and whioh has no penalty for its viola¬ 
tion, is no law. Tho highly respectable gen¬ 
tleman who read an ingenious argument in 
support of these views, is too good a theologian 
to contend that any rule of aotion which may 
be disregarded without incurring a penalty, 
can he a law. It may he a recommendation, 
but it cannot be a law. This was the great ob¬ 
jection to the Articles of Confederation. There 
as no power to enforce its provisions. They 
3re recommendatory, and without sanctions. 
There is no regulation, divine or human 
which can be called a law, without a sanotion. 
Our first parents, in the garden, felt the truth 
of this; and it has been felt by violators of the 
divine or human laws throughout the history 


of o 


positive. It prohibits the States from 
liberating slaves which esoape into them, and 
it enjoins a duty to deliver up suoh fugitives, on 
olaim being made. The Constitution vests no 
special power in Congress to prohibit the first, 
or to enforce the observance of the Beeond. 
Does it, therefore, follow that effect can bo 
given to neither, if a State shall disregard it? 
Suppose a State declare a slave who escapes 
to it, shall be liberated, or that any one who 
shall assist in delivering him up shall he pun¬ 
ished. If this power belongs to the States, and 
lo the Federal Government, these regula- 
would be legal, as within the exercise of 
their discretion. This is not an ideal case. The 
prinoiple was involved in the Prigg ease, and 
the Supreme Court held the act of the State 
unconstitutional and void. 

It is admitted that there is no power in the 
Federal Government to force any legislative 
aotion on a State. But if the Constitution 
guaranties a right to the master of a slave, 
and that he shall be delivered up, the power is 
given to effectuate that right. If this be not 
), the Constitution is not what its framers sup- 
r osed it to be. It was believed to be a funda¬ 
mental law of the Union—a Federal law—a 


law to tho States, and to the people of the 
States. It says that the States shall not do cer¬ 
tain things. Is this tlio form of giving advice 
or recommendation ? It is tho language of au¬ 
thority, to those who are bound to obey. If a 
State do the thiDg forbidden, its act will he de¬ 
clared void. If it refuse to do that which is 
enjoined, the Federal Government, being a gov¬ 
ernment, has the means of exoouting it. 

The Constitution provides “that lull faith 
shall be given to puhlie acts, records, and ju¬ 
dicial proceedings,” of one Stato, in every other. 
If an individual claim this provision as a right, 
and a State court shall deny it. on a writ 
of error to the Supreme Court of the Union 
such judgment would be reversed. And so the 
provision that “ the citizens of each State ehall 
be entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens in tho several States.” Congress un¬ 
questionably may provide in what manner a 
right claimed under this clause, and denied by 
a State, may he enforced. And if a ease oan 
be raised under it, without any further statu¬ 
tory provisions, so as to present the point to tho 
Supreme Court, the decision of a State court, 
denying the right, would he reversed. So a 
State is prohibited from passing a law that 
shall impair the obligations of a contract. 
Such a law the Supreme Court has declared 
void. In these cases, and in mauy others whero 
a State is prohibited from doing a thing, the 
remedy is given by a writ of error, under the 
legislation of Congress. The same principle 
applies in regard to fugitives from labor. 

A fugitive from justice may he delivered up 
under a similar provision in the Constitution. 
It deolares that “a person charged in any 
State with treason, felony, or other crime, who 
shall flee from justice, and be found in another 
^.cate, siiaity to- the executive au¬ 

thority of the State from which he fled, be de¬ 
livered up, to be removed to the State having 
jurisdiction of the crime.” This is contained 
in the same section as the clause in relation 
to fugitives from labor, and they both stand 
upon the same prinoiple. In both cases Con¬ 
gress has provided a mode in which effcot shall 
he given to tho provision. No ono, it is be¬ 
lieved, has doubted the constitutionality of the 
provision in regard to fugitives from justice. 

The men who framed tho Constitution were 
adequate to the great duties which devolved 
upon them. They knew that a General Gov¬ 
ernment was essential to preserve the fruits of 
the Revolution, They understood tho necessi¬ 
ties of the country. The Articles of Confede¬ 
ration had been found as a rope of sand, in all 
matters of conflict between the different States, 
and tho people of the different States. With- 
a General Government, commerce could 
bo regulated among tho States, or with 
foreign nations; fugitives from labor could not 
bo reclaimed; State boundaries could not be 
authoritatively established. 

1 am aware it has been stated that the sub¬ 
ject of Slavery was not discussed in the Con¬ 
vention, and that the reclamation of fugitives 
from labor was not, at that time, a subject of 
much interest. This is a mistake. Jt was a 
subject of deep and exoiting interest, and with¬ 
out a provision on the subject, no Constitution 
could have been adopted. I speak from in¬ 
formation received from the late Chief Justice 
Marshall, who was one of the chief actors in 
that day, than whom no man then living was 
of higher authority. 

Tho want of a general regulation on the 
subjeot of fugitives from justice and from labor 
was felt, and the above provisions in the Con¬ 
stitution were intended as a remedy. It has 
proved to be an. adequate remedy, as against 
fugitives from justice. In no instance, it is be¬ 
lieved, has the constitutionality of this provi¬ 
sion been doubted. But the provision in rela¬ 
tion to fugitives from labor, resting upon tho 
same prinoiple, is now opposed. 

the introduction of this provision into the 
fundamehtal law of the Union was not in¬ 
tended to operate as the law of the Union—if 
.s recommendatory in its character only— 
is useless. The power to surrender fugi¬ 
tives from labor, under the Confederacy, was 
with each State It could he done, or refused, 
at the discretion of the State. Did the fra¬ 
mers of the Constitution intend to leave this 
matter as it was under the Confederation ? 

I ho provision introduced shows an intention 
to make some provision on the subject. Bit 
by the argument, it is said, tho provision made 
left the power with the States, and did not 
it in the General Government. The an¬ 
te this is, it was in the States before tho 
provision, and, on this view, it added nothing 
to the power of the States. If suoh be tho true 
construction of the provision, it fixes an aot of 
consummate folly on the framers of the Con¬ 
stitution, and on the members of the State 
Conventions who adopted it. In laying the 
foundation of a General Government, they in¬ 
corporated into the fundamental law a useless 
provision, and omitted to provide for an emer¬ 
gency which was felt aud complained of in 
one-half of the States. The men of that day 
were not likely to he guilty of suoh an omis¬ 
sion. They understood the Federal and State 
powers too weil,not to know that without somo 
effective provision on this subject the super¬ 
structure which they were about to rear would 
soon be overthrown. These wero iho circum¬ 
stances under which the Constitution was 
framed and adopted. With the abstract prin¬ 
ciples of Slavery, courts called to administer 
the law have nothing to do. It is for tho peo¬ 
ple, who are sovereign, and their representa¬ 
tives, in making constitutions, iv-il in the en¬ 
actment of laws, to consider the Yaws of Na¬ 
ture, and the immutable principles of right. 
This is a field whioh judges cannot explore. 
Their action is limited to conventional rights. 
They look to the law, and to the law only. A 
disregard of this, by the judicial powers, would 
undermine and overturn the sooial compact. 
It the law be injudicious or oppressive, let it 
be repealed or modified. But this is a power 
which the judiciary cannot reach. 

The citizen of a slave State has a right, un¬ 
der the Constitution and laws of the Union, to 
have his fugitive slave “ delivered up on claim 
being made,” and no State can defeat or ob¬ 
struct this constitutional right. The judicial 
power of tho Union has the primary or event¬ 
ual power to determine all rights arising un¬ 
der the Constitution. This will not be contro¬ 
verted by any legal mind, which has properly 
investigated the great principles of the Consti¬ 
tution. And the question now made is not, in 
prinoiple, different from a numerous olass of 


The worthy and estimable gentleman who 
read an argument on this occasion, in com¬ 
menting on the cases oovered by tho Fugitive 
Law, embraced all cases of oontraot, and even 
that between a minister and his congregation. 
He supposes, if the minister should leave his 
congregation before his stipulated engagement 
had transpired, that he was liable to be ar¬ 
rested and returned to his congregation under 
the Fugitive Law. 

This is a case, under this law, whioh no one 
before has supposed to be embraced by it And 
if the law did cover such a case, it would be 
the most difficult to carry out of any other 
which has been imagined. If the minister oould 
be returned, neither the court nor the congre¬ 
gation could compel him to preach. No pro¬ 
fession or class of men could be less likely to 
do anything on compulsion. 

But the law applies to no case of contract 
Where the parties to the agreement are capa¬ 
ble of making a contract, the remedy for a 
breaoh of it is by aotion at law. Ia the case 
of slaves and of apprentices, there is no reme¬ 
dy against the individual who absconds, by an 
action. 

Various objections are stated to the Fugitive 
Slave Law of 1850. The duties of the com¬ 
missioners, the penalties inflicted, the bribe se¬ 
cured to the commissioner for remanding the 
fugitive, all objected to as oppressive and 
unconstitutional. In regard to the five dollars 
ia addition, paid to the commissioner, where 
the fugitive is remanded to the claimant, in all 
fairness, it cannot be considered as a bribe, or 
as so intended by Congress, but ao a compen¬ 
sation to tho commissioner for making a 
ment of the case, which includes the faots 
proved, and to which his certificate is annexed. 
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In oases where the witnesses are numerous, more than a dozen voices in its favor. After 
and the investigation takes up several days, i patiently standing at the door of the Convon- 
five dollars would scarcely be a compensation j tion for seven years or more, however, the 
for the statement required. Where the fugi- j humble flock have the gratification of seeing 
five is discharged, no statement is necessary. ! their chosen representatives admitted. The 
The powers of the commissioner, or the I vote in their favor was remarkably large, 
amount of the penalties of the aot, are not in- t Upon the recognition and admission the clergy 

volved in this inquiry. If there be an uncon- | gave - -f*-- **■“ ~’ n 

stitutional provision in an act, that does not ' 


affect any other part of the act. But I by 
means intimate that any part of the act refer¬ 
red to is in conflict with the Constitution. I 
only bay that the objections made to it do not 
belong to the case under consideration. 

The act of 1850, except by repugnant pro¬ 
visions, did not repeal the act of 1793. The 
objection that no jury is given does apply to 
both acts. From my experience in trying nu¬ 
merous actions for damages against persons who 
obstructed an arrest of fugitives from labor, or 
aided in their escape, I am authorized to say 
that the rights of the master would be safe be¬ 
fore a jury. I recollect an instance where a 
strong Anti-Slavery man, called an Abolition¬ 
ist, was on the jury in a case for damages, but 
who, being sworn to find as the evidence and 
the law required, agreed to a verdict for the 
plaintiff. Ho rightly determined that his own 
opinions could not govern him in deciding a 
controversy between parties, but <that under 
his oath he was bound by the law and the evi¬ 
dence of the case. 

It was in the power of Congress to give a 
jury in cases like the present, but the law con¬ 
tains no such provision, and the question raised 
is, whether tho act without it is constitutional. 

This question has been largely discussed in 
Congress, in the public press, and in conven¬ 
tions of the people. It is not here raised as a 
question of expediency or policy, but of pow¬ 
er. In that aspect oniy is it to be considered. 

The act of 1793 has been in operation about 
sixty years. During that whole time it has 
been oxccuted as occasion required, and it is 
not known that any court, judge, or other offi¬ 
cer, has held the act, >» **■«= «*i.~ 


„ ayes to 15 nays; and the laity 70 

ayes to 33 nays, making a clear majority of 
161 out of 257 votes. 

To continue the language of the Tribune, 
this is a gratifying evidence of the progress of 
liberal and truly Christian feeling, on which 
we heartily congratulate the members of the 
Convention, and of the church they represent. 
And the advocate of unpopular truth may well 
take new heart from the suooessof Mr. jay ' 
a eaoe which seemed so hopeless. 

Boston Commonwealth. 
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deoision, < n a question so exciting 


, II. a - — — '--—-mg as to call 

lortii the sympathies of the people and the 


astuteness of lawyers, is no unsatisfactory 
uence that tho construction is correct. 

Under the Constitution and aot of Congress, 
the inquiry is not strictly whether the fugitive 
ho a slave or a freeman, but wkotkor i*e owe 
servlet) to tne claimant. This would he tho 
precise question in the case of an apprentice. 
In such a case the inquiry would not be, 
whether the master had treated the appren- 
tice so badly as to entitle him to his discharge. 
Such a question would more properly arise un¬ 
der the indenture of apprenticeship, and the 
laws under which it was executed. And if the 
apprentice be remanded to the service of his 
master, it would in no respeot affect his right 
to a discharge, where he is held, for the cruel¬ 
ty of his master or on any other ground. 

The same principle applies to fugitives from 
labor. It is true in such cases evidence is heard 
that he is a freeman. His freedom may be es¬ 
tablished, by acts done or suffered by his mas¬ 
ter, not necessarily within the jurisdiction 
where he is held as a slave. Such an inquiry 
may be made, as it is required by the justice 
of the case. But on whatever ground the fugi¬ 
tive may be remanded, it cannot legally ope¬ 
rate against his right to liberty. That right, 
when presented to a court in a slave State, 
has generally been acted upon with fairness 
and impartiality. Exceptions to this, if there 
be exceptions, would seem to have arisen on 
the claims of heirs or creditors, which are gov¬ 
erned by local laws, with which the people of 
the other States are not presumed to be ac¬ 
quainted. 

If a, fugitive from labor, after being liberated 
by a judge or commissioner, should voluntari¬ 
ly return to his master, Southern courts have 
held that his original status would attach to 
him; he would be held as a slave. And, of 
course, the decision of the judge or commis¬ 
sioner, having been that he did not owe ser¬ 
vice to the claimant, could not operate as a bar 
to the rights of the master. The claim to 
freedom, if made, in tho slave State, would be 
unaffected by tho preliminary inquiry and de¬ 
cision. That decision is, that the slave does, 
or does Dot, owe service to the claimant. It 
does not finally establish the fact, whether the 
fugitive is a freeman or a slave. If the decis¬ 
ion on such an inquiry as this should finally 
fix the seal of Slavery on the fugitive, I should 
hesitate long, notwithstanding the weight of 
precedent, without tho aid of a iurv, to pro¬ 
nounce his fate R„t. tko In,..,;™ A.’i:...:_ 


July to 


le 31st of December, 


It is true it may be said that the power of 
the master may be so oxercised as to defeat a 
trial for the freedom of the fugitive. This must 
be admitted, but the hardship and injustice 
supposed arises out of the institution of Slave¬ 
ry, over which we have no control. Under such 
ciroumstances, wo cannot be held answerable. 

It may be said that tho seventh article in the 
amended Constitution, which gives a trial by 
jury “ whore the value in controversy shall ex¬ 
ceed twenty dollars/' does not apply to a case 
like this. The provision is, “in suits at com¬ 
mon law." This is not strictly a proceeding at 
common law. The common law is opposed to 
tho principle of Slavery. The proceeding is 
under constitutional and statutory provisions, 
under the forms specially provided, and not ac¬ 
cording to the course of tho common law. 

This is represented to bo an ex parte proceed¬ 
ing. It does not bear this character. Had it 
been represented to me that the fugitive could 
produce evidence conducing to prove that ho 
did not owe service to the claimant, time would 
have been given to procure the evidence. The 
only allegation as to what the counsel expect¬ 
ed to prove by absent witnesses was, that tho 
fugitive had resided in Indiana and Ohio four 
years, and that he was esteemed and consider¬ 
ed a freeman. This the counsel for the claim¬ 
ant admitted; and as no further allegation of 
evidence was alleged to be in the power of the 
party, of course there was no ground for a post¬ 
ponement. 

The presumption of freedom attaches to eve¬ 
ry resident or a free State, without regard to 
color; and on the same principle, in a slave 
State, every oolored man is presumed to be a 
slave. But this presumption, in this case, is 
counteracted by the faets proved. 

It is argued that tho evidence is defective, as 
the record showing the status of the fugitive, 
as authorized by the aot of 1850, is not produ¬ 
ced. Such record is not necessary to establish 
the right of the claimant. If it were produced, 
the identity of the fugitive would still be an 
open question. On the question of identity, 
anything which conduced to prove that the per¬ 
son described in the judgment was not the one 
before tho judge or commissioner, would be ad¬ 
missible. 

I am gratified with the gentlemanly bearing 
and courtesy with which this argument has 
been conducted. It was due to the occasion 
and tho circumstances. No other course was 
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Upon the whole, no doubt oan exist on the 
evidence that the fugitive owes service to the 
olaimant; and, under tho law, 1 am bound to 
remand him to the custody of his master, with 
authority to take him to the State of Kentucky, 
the place from whence he fled. 

Mr. Ware , for the claimant. 

Messrs. Joiiffe and Birney, for the fugitive. 


Reward of Righteous Perseverance.—A 
brief paragraph, by tolegraph, in Thursday’s 
paper, announced the gratifying fact that the 
Protestant Episcopal Convention of the Diocese 
of New York, in session in New York city, had 
admitted the delegates from St. Philip's (color¬ 
ed) Church to seats, by an overwhelming vote. 
This result gives us great delight, for we have 
ever looked upon the exclusion of these worthy 
though humble delegates, as a species of prac¬ 
tical infidelity, foreign to all the promptings 
and teachings of a pure religion. To John 
J ay, Esq.—whom many of our readers favora¬ 
bly remember as a principal speaker at tho 
Hale Festival, and who is a worthy son of noble 
sireu—almost exclusively, is this enlightened 
Christian progress duo; for, as the Tribune re¬ 
marks, about 1846, finding that that Church 
had few or no friends among their Christian 
brethren of lighter complexion, Mr. Jay under¬ 
took their cause iu the Diocesan Convention. 
He presented the credentials of their delegates, 
and advocatod their admission. The vote how¬ 
ever, was decidedly adveree to the proposition. 
Next year he renewed the motion, and the 
next, and the next, hut always with no better 
success. The opponents of tho measure visited 
him with the severest denunciations, and even 
went so far as to expunge from the journal of 
the Convention, by a deliberate vote, all allu- 
jiw co his motion. 

Last year, his proposition to recognise no 
distinction of class or color in fellowship with 
churches, raised a great breeze, and, after an 
angry debate, was ruled out of order, and not 


An Important Fugitive Slave Law Ques¬ 
tion. —Yesterday, the Department of the Inte¬ 
rior is said to have received a letter from Col. 
Wynkoop, U. S. Marshal of tho eastern district 
of Pennsylvania, notifying the Secretary that 
three of his deputies were on the point of being 
arrested on a State warrant, for seeking to ex¬ 
ecute a warrant from Mr. Justice Grier, of tho 
Supreme Court of the United States, command¬ 
ing him to arrest Wm. Thomas, a negro claim¬ 
ed by Isham Keith, of Fauquier county, Vir¬ 
ginia, as his runaway slave, who was said to 
be in Wiikesbarre, Pennsylvania, whither they 
were sent after him, and searched for him 
without avail. 

The State warrant charges them with inci¬ 
ting to riot, or in some form violating the State 
laws, in their efforts to arrest the fugitive. 
The marshal, anticipating the necessity of em¬ 
ploying counsel, and incurring other expenses 
in defending his deputies from this prosecution, 
writes for permission to do so. He is said to 
have been promptly answered by the Secretary 
(by telegraph) to lose no time in consulting the 
U. S. District Attorney, and taking aDy meas¬ 
ures, with reference to counsel, &c., which that 
functionary might deem necessary; assuring 
him, too, that the Department and the whole 
Government here are determined, at all haz¬ 
ards and at any cost, to carry out the provi¬ 
sos of the law of September 18th, 1850. 

This action is worthy of note, inasmuch as it 
blows to the four winds the newspaper charge 
of sympathy with Abolitionism, so often made 
against Mr. Secretary McClelland. 

Washington Star , 

As the Star is generally correct in its official 
intimations, we presume the foregoing state¬ 
ment is true. This fresh evidence of Mr. Mc¬ 
Clelland's loyalty to the Slave Power 
perfluous. He never was an Abolitionist, and he 
is constitutionally deficient in those elements of 
character out of which the brave reformer 
made. 

oalled upon to admire the prompt 
and courageous action of Mr. McClelland, and 
the Administration of which he is a part, ii 
relation to that masterpiece of diabolism, the 
Fugitive Slave Law. We recollect that Mr. 
Fillmore undertook to signalize his Administra¬ 
tion by a polioy no less fearless and magnani¬ 
mous 1 A poor fugitive escaped from a court¬ 
house in Boston, and forthwith the telegraph 
wires between Washington and the seat of the 
disaster trembled and groaned with the ago¬ 
nies of the Chief Exeoutive. The war power 
of tho Government was put in motion; stirring 
orders were issued to the army and navy; a 
proclamation was issued; the Administra¬ 
tion announced in solemn terms its inexo¬ 
rable resolve to exeoute the Law— that precious 
Law—“at all hazards, and at any cost.” At 
another time, in the excess of its zeal, it at¬ 
tempted to revive the old English law of con¬ 
structive treason, as administered by the bloody 
Jeffries, for the purpose of subjecting to tho 
death penalty American citizens who had failed 

reverence for the slave-catching statute. 
We are not aware that the Fillmore Adminis¬ 
tration won an enviable immortality by these 
works of supererogation, or that it even seoured 
the gratitude of the South. Nor do we suppose 
that the Pierce Administration will be any 
more successful than its predecessor. 

What is there in the Fugitive Law which ex¬ 
alts it in honor and sacrodness above all other 
laws? Is it its flagrant disregard of all safe¬ 
guards of personal freedom—its denial of the 
habeas corpus and right of trial by jury—its es¬ 
tablishment of irresponsible and corrupt tribu¬ 
nals—its aggression on State Sovereignty—its 
oontempt for the Bentiments and usages of the 
people of the free States—the encouragement 
it gives to kidnapping and violence and fraud 
and murder ? 

What 


bloody-minded deputies did not know whether 
Thomas was a fugitive or not—he was sim¬ 
ply claimed as such—but they did not care; 
for they trusted to “the powers that be" to 
shield them from the consequences of being 
over-zealous in their detestable work. But 
fugitive or not, they had no right, even under 
the atrocious Law so idolized by the Adminis¬ 
tration, to fire at him while attempting peace¬ 
ably to escape. It was a felonious act; and 
had Justice as much sway in Pennsylvania as 
Rowdyism, they would be obliged to expiate 
their crime in the penitentiary. 

It is in such a case as this that the Adminis¬ 
tration steps forth as the ally of these men of 
blood. The marshal is directed to consult with 
the U. S. District Attorney, and the Attorney 
is to use whatever means may be necessary, 
drawing upon the United States Treasury ad 
libitum , so as to baffle a State in its efforts to 
punish a felony committed upon its soil! Pret¬ 
ty employment for an Administration which 
professes profound regard for State Sovereign¬ 
ty ! Noble employment for a Government 
which has just sent a scathing rebuke to Aus¬ 
tria for attempting to seize a man whom she 
claims as a fugitive subject! Had the Admin¬ 
istration replied to the demand of the marshal, 
“ The Fugitive Law is one of the laws of the 
land—the President is bound to see that, like 
other laws, it be faithfully exeouted—but the 
law does not authorize you or your deputies to 
fire upon any person claimed as a fugitive, en¬ 
deavoring to escape by flight. It is your duty 
to seize him, but not to maim or kill him. The 
Administration oannot undertake to arrest the 
course of justice in a State, or to shield any of 
its officers against the legitimate consequences 
of their breach of the laws ”—it would have 
avoided the disgrace of appearing as an ac¬ 
complice of felony. 

The constable who, in attempting to arrest 
a person charged with a crime, should shoot 

him down, while endeavoring to cooapo by 

flight, would be guilty of murder. Is a person 
charged with fleeing from Slavery entitled to 
less forbearance than a person charged with 
felony ? Shall the killing of the one be felo¬ 
nious, that of the other be defended as justifia¬ 
ble by the Federal Government, “ at all haz¬ 
ards, and at any cost ? " 

Since the foregoing was written, the follow¬ 
ing official despatch has been published from 
Mr. McClelland: 

Department of the Interior, 

Washington, October 4, 1853. 

Sir : Yours of the 3d instant has been i 
ceived, and I have telegraphed you to consult 
the District Attorney, employ counsel if neces¬ 
sary, and use all reasonable means for the en¬ 
forcement of the law. This Department iB de¬ 
termined that the Fugitive .Slave Law shall, so 
far as depends upon it, be executed in good 
faith, and that the officers legitimately em¬ 
ployed in carrying it into effect shall be sus¬ 
tained. They need not fear any difficulty here, 
so long as they disoharge their duties efficient¬ 
ly and faithfully. 


R. McClelland, Secretary. 
Francis M. Wynkoop, Esq., 

Marshal East. Dist. Pennsylvania. 


THE REVIEWS AND SLAVERY. 


this case, in which the Adminis¬ 
tration, through Mr. MoClelland, with a zeal 
that outstrips tho mail, proclaims its pur¬ 
pose to execute the Fugitive Law, “ at all haz¬ 
ards, and at any cost ?" The people have not 
forgotten it. William Thomas was claimed as 

slave—a warrant was issued for his arrest. 
Marshal Wynkoop, we believe, employed three 
deputies to seize him. They armed themselves 
with revolvers, and attempted to execute the 
warrant. Thomas eluded their grasp; they 
pursued him; he plunged into the river, and 
while swimming for life and liberty, the scoun¬ 
drels fired their revolvers at him, with the in¬ 
tention of killing or maiming him. The shot 
took effect, but despite his wounds, the noble 
fellow struggled on, and succeeded in making 
his escape. And we say, the man who does not 
rejoice at the disappointment of the bloodhunt- 
ers, has no right to sing praises to Captain In¬ 
graham for rescuing Martin Koszta from the 
clutches of the Austrian kidnappers. 

We asked a Southern lawyer, “Does the law 
of Slavery authorize the pursuer of a fugitive 
slave to kill him in his flight, when he is offer- 
resistance ? ” “ No, sir,” was the an¬ 
swer ; “and our courts would hang the miscre¬ 
ant who should commit suoh a deed." 

Thomas was not known to be a slave—the 
question whether he was a fugitive could only 
be ascertained by examination. The warrant 
was issued for the purpose of settling that ques¬ 
tion. Lately, in Indiana, a man had another 
arrested as a fugitive from his servioe—subject¬ 
ed him to ignominious examination—incarce¬ 
rated him for weeks—refused to take heavy 
bail—rejected all offers to buy his freedom, 
should it turn out that he was a fugitive, so 
confident and so unrelenting was he—and, 
after all, by the testimony of slaveholders them¬ 
selves, the supposed fugitive was proved to be a 
freeman, and tho real fugitive was proved to 
be, at the very time, living in Canada ! Those 


The quarterly Reviews of Great Britain 
number among their oontributors many of the 
best thinkers and writers of the age. Their 
articles are often not only commentaries upon 
books, but substantial contributions to the lite¬ 
rature of the times. In this country they find 
their readers among those who would keep 
themselves well advised in regard to all im¬ 
portant movements in the departments of lite¬ 
rature, science, and polities. They circulate 
freely, too, at the South, among the planters, 
and as the patronage they receive depends 
upon their republication without mutilation, 
the reading class among Southern men have 
an opportunity of examining dispassionately 
and coolly in their closets the views of able and 
impartial foreigners upon the question of Sla¬ 
very. It is easy to see how much Anti-Slavery 
sentiment may in this way be disseminated 
throughout the South. The slaveholder is ad¬ 
dressed privately—his reason is appealed to 
when his passions are slumbering, and no cir¬ 
cumstances exist to arouse his combativeness. 
He reads as a philosopher, not as a partisan ; 
and, called upon for no reply, does not attempt 
to fortify himself against conviotion by elabo¬ 
rating a Pro-Slavery argument. Anti-Slavery 
abroad may find through these Reviews, 
therefore, access to the minds of those upon 
whom specially devolves the responsibility of 
the Slave system. But to accomplish any good, 
they must fully inform themselves in relation 
to American Slavery before they venture to 
enter the arena of discussion. They must 
reason with slaveholders as men, not anathe¬ 
matize them as outcasts. They must treat 
the question in a broad, philosophical, and tole¬ 
rant spirit, and not dogmatize. They must 
avoid invidious comparisons, calculated to 
arouse the jealous spirit of nationality, and 
they must crucify that self-righteousness that 
led the old Pharisee to stand up in the mar¬ 
ket-place, and thank God that he was holier 
than other men. 

We have seen in these Reviews, articles on 
the subject of Slavery, as wise in spirit and 
manner as they were sound in principle and 
powerful in argument; but we cannot say 
this of an article on Free and Slave Labor, in 
the last number of the North British Review 
The writer does not manifest sufficient friend¬ 
ship for a country whose evils he undertakes 
to oorreet. He is as much Anti-American as 
Anti-Slavery. He commences by arraign¬ 
ing the Americans for their self-conceit, as if 
they were sinners above all others in this re¬ 
speot. He reminds them that their exemption 
from many of the ills that afflict the Old 
World is to he attributed merely to the more 
favorable ciroumstanoes in which they are 
placed, carefully abstaining fiftm the conces- 
that they have made even a creditable 
in the whole, of these advantages. Now, 
whether this theory of Amerioan character 
and prosperity be true or false, the promulga¬ 
tion of it by the writer in the beginning of a 
discussion of one of the features of their social 
condition, oan hardly prepossess the mass of 
American readers in favor of his conclusions* 

He next travels out of his way to exp lode 
what he calls “ a favorite popular fallacy " in 
this country—that is, the comparing of the 
“most favorably situated portions of the States) 
and their most creditable aspects,” “with the 
least favorably situated portions of Europe, and 
their least creditable aspects." This supposed 
"popular fallacy” is a mere illusion of the 
Reviewer. We make no such comparisons; 

e acquainted with no writer of respecta¬ 
bility among us, who has been guilty of any 
such foolishness. The United States need 
shrink from comparison with no nation in the 
world. Take them, as a whole, under any as¬ 
pect, and compare them with any other na- 
is a whole, under a eorresponding aspect, 
and, making a fair allowance for difference of 
circumstances, the result will demonstrate the 
superior beneficence of Democratic Institu¬ 
tions. We shall not claim that Americans 
are pre eminently a good, a wise, an energetic 
people, but we do claim that Democratic In¬ 
stitutions, as they exist in the United States, 
despite the antagonistical influences of Sla¬ 
very, are more beneficial to the masses of hu¬ 
man beings, as it respects every important in¬ 
terest, than any other institutions. Nor do we 


think very highly of the fitness of any man to 
discuss a great Question of Human RigMa 
who denies this proposition. 

The Reviewer, attempting to expose the sup¬ 
posed “ popular fallacy,” quotes scraps of tes¬ 
timony from two or three witnesses—one 
French savant, another, a kind of city mission¬ 
ary, intent on making out a case to arouse 
Christian sympathy—to show that pauperism) 
crime, and misery, prevail pretty much in the 
large cities of this country, as they do in those 
of the Old World. We know by personal ob¬ 
servation and comparison that this is false; 
and the witnesses quoted cannot sustain them¬ 
selves by a fair presentation of official statis¬ 
tics. One very important fact the writer 
chooses to overlook—that, while the cities of 
the Old World have to take care chiefly of 
their native population, ours are obliged to 
provide not only for a native population, ‘ 
for hordes of ignorant, destitute foreigners. 

The Edinburgh Review, more inclined to 
exalt free institutions than to depreciate rival 
nations, points to the fact disclosed by the 
census returns, that, while the immigrants con¬ 
stitute not quite a tenth of the whole popula¬ 
tion of tho United States, they furnish more 
than a third of all our permanent paupers, 
and more than half of our criminals. We 
cannot exactly see the justice of being held 
chargeable with the vices which the Old World 
sends to us in its refuse population. Let us 
not be understood as hostile to foreign immi¬ 
grants. Let them come, rich and poor, edu¬ 
cated and ignorant. There is room for us all, 
and we want their labor. The good will 
strengthen us, atTd the evil will be reformed. 
But for their characteristics, whatever they 
may be, this country is not accountable. 

Not only does this writer attempt by a flim¬ 
sy show of evidence to convey the impression 
that there is as much poverty and crime in 
Atlantic cities as in the cities of Europe; 
he does not admit that the laws or insti¬ 
tutions of the Old World are at all chargeable 
with the wretchedness of its poor. He can 
nothing in the gross land monopoly of 
England, for example; nothing in the law of 
primogeniture, nothing in the detestable legal¬ 
ized institution of caste, nothing in 
mains of a rotten Bystem of feudalism, nothing 
in the want of a national system of education, 
calculated to work misery and death to the 


DEMOCRACY AND DIPLOMACY. 


It is true we have poverty and crime among 
our free people, but it is not the work of 
our free institutions. We may not have done 
all, in the power of a wise legislation, to 
prevent these evils, but we have done a great 
deal more than any other nation. We have 
repudiated feudalism—we have abolished the 
law of primogeniture—thus allowing full play 
to tho parental instinct, and preventing the 
permanent accumulation of vast landed 
tates—we have made it possible for every 
white man of steady habits, fair enterprise, 
and with ordinary success, to become a land¬ 
holder. We have opened our public domain 
to settlement upon almost nominal terms, and 
will soon make it free to the poor native and 
poor stranger alike. We have taken off all 
restrictions upon individual enterprise, and by 
placing all upon a platform of political equal¬ 
ity, done what law could do to encourage self- 
respect, self-reliance, and energizing aspira¬ 
tions. We have made provision, too, for the 
education of all—(except Southern slaves)—the 
ohildren of the poor as well as of the rich—of 
the stranger as well as of the native horn. 

Now, when England and the nations of Eu¬ 
rope have done all this, it will be time enough 
to oompare the condition and privileges of 
their massos with ours, and not before. 

It is painful to be obliged to make an excep¬ 
tion in this general statement of what we have 
done. But Truth requires us frankly to 
knowledge the exception, however mortifying 
it may be. It is a faot, then, that in a country 
where twenty-two millions of people enjoy 
larger liberty, more security, and more comfort, 
than any other twenty-two millions on the face 
of the earth, there are also three millions of 
people in a state of Slavery as abject and 
wretched as the sun in all his course has ever 
looked upon. We have no objection that for¬ 
eigners should arraign us for this gross incon¬ 
sistency—that they should, under the influence 
of humanity and justice, appeal to us against 
it—that they should make it a subject of fre¬ 
quent comment and disoussion, for the purpose 
of obliging us to feel more and more deeply our 
responsibility in the matter; but let them avoid 
exaggeration, indiscriminate censure, pharisa- 
ioal dogmatism, and be careful not to give 
ground for the suspicion that under the veil of 
philanthropy they are indulging a spirit of hos¬ 
tility to our country, and hatred of its demo¬ 
cratic institutions. For example, what whole- 
influence can such a writer as the one on 
whom we are commenting expect to exert on 
the Question of Slavery, when he indulges in 
flippant remarks on the alleged bad faith of 
our Government in relation to Cuba; when he 
sneers at “ the system of electoral autonomy 
fostered by the democratic spirit; ” when he 
taunts us with “receiving with open arms 
every charlatan who has the glory of having 
plotted against ” the monarchical Governments 
of Europe; and, finally, when he goes into an 
elaborate argument to prove that the Federal 
Union should be dissolved! And so the Anti- 
Slavery zeal of this writer becomes revolution¬ 
ary. He would advise the People of the Free 
States to seek the overthrow of their Federal 
Government—in other words, to aim at the 
emancipation of the slaves through the convul¬ 
sion of civil war. Now, we can tell this writer 
we are an Abolitionist; but we love our 
country and its institutions, we love Peaoe, 
Order, and Freedom, we love the cause of the 
White Man and the Blask Man too well, and 
hate Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Despot- 

, too intensely, to tolerate for a moment his 
abominable counsel. We tell him, moreover, 
that suoh men as he would do well to keep 
their peace, until they know more of the tem¬ 
per and condition of the People whom they at¬ 
tempt to instruct. We who are laboring to 
disseminate right views on the subject of Sla¬ 
very, and to produce a public sentiment which 
through constitutional means Bhall effect the 
extinction of the evil, want no such allies. In¬ 
telligent Englishmen would feel anything hut 
respect for the foreigner who should under¬ 
take to convince the unprivileged classes of 
their countrymen that the benefits of their 
Government were all on the side of the aris¬ 
tocracy, and the best way to remedy inequali¬ 
ties and elevate themselves would be by vio¬ 
lently overturning their Government. But his 
counsels would be no more absurd and imper¬ 
tinent than those of the North British Review. 

e are thus emphatic in our reprobation of 
this article, because these Reviews, in their 
occasional discussions of the Slavery Question, 
may accomplish much good, provided they 
keep them free from cant, bigotry, partisan¬ 
ship, and national prejudice. 


John W. H. Underwood, of Georgia, if 
nominated Associate Justice of the Court of the 
United States in Utah. If Slavery is not ju¬ 
dicially recognised in Utah, it will not be for 
want of Presidential enoouragement. 


The Whigs in Masaohsusetts have held 
their State Convention, and nominated Judge 
Washburn as their candidate for the Governor¬ 
ship. 


The Washington Union, under the title of 
| “ Democracy against Diplomacy,” lauds the Ad¬ 
ministration for making public the oorrespond- 
[ ence in relation to the Koszta affair—not so 
much because it was necessary to meet the 
j appeal of Austria before the tribunal of the 
world, to which she had carried it—but because 
Democracy is bold, manly, straightforward, 
and hostile to secret Diplomacy. 

“ The greatness of the act is not in its meet- 
| ing a solitary ease, but in its introducing a 
practice—a political mode of action and enun- 
! ciation, as universally applicable as it is thor- 
! oughly Democratic. This publication alone 
; has announced the birth of a new era in pub¬ 
lic government, and at one blow has struck 
the doom of an old, effete, secret, and atrooious 
system of deception. Arms—mere arms—could 
never have sufficed to chain down Europe and 
its thousand populations as we find it. The 
conspiracy of royalties took to their aid a more 
terrible foe to the freedom and independence 
of nations than tho combined sciences of artil¬ 
lery, infantry, and cavalry—viz: the acienoe of 
secrecy, of hypocrisy—in a word, of diplomacy. 
This elegant accomplishment, so astutely 
wrought by the labor of the highest European 
intellect, for ages, into a refined and almost 
perfect art, with all its refinement, its plausi¬ 
bility, its efficacy, and its secrecy, is offensive 
to true manhood, and to the simplicity and vir¬ 
tue of our republican institutions, and, when 
practiced upon the European system, as deadly 
to Democracy as the stiletto of a lazzaroni to 
the honest wayfarer.” 

Very good. Similar views of the corrupt sys¬ 
tem of European diplomacy were urged by 
during the last Administration. We contend¬ 
ed that on great questions affecting the interests 
of the People of this country, secret diplomacy 
is generally out of place in a country where 
the People are ultimately the Sovereign Pow¬ 
er. But, our views were presented in opposi¬ 
tion to the Union, which denounced President 
Fillmore for laying before the country the im¬ 
portant correspond once in relation to the 
quisition of Cuba. The Union then seemed to 
think that secret diplomacy was perfectly < 
patible with Democracy. It saw nothing 
vicious in the European system. Although the 
correspondence had been called for by Congress, 
yet so enamored was it then'of “secret diplo¬ 
macy," as to insist that the President should have 
set himself even against the will of the Federal 
Legislature, and kept back at least part of the 
correspondence. 

Of course, the Union has a right to change 
its opinions, but we doubt whether, even in this 
new era of light which has been inaugurated 
by General Pieroe, it would be apt to see any¬ 
thing particularly praiseworthy in publishing 
to the world whatever official correspondence 
may have taken place between Mr. Marcy and 
Mr. Soule in relation to Cuba. We apprehend 
that there are a good many secrets, at this very 
moment, in the State Department, which the 
Union would not care to have revealed. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Our readers are aware that a company in 
New York has been ohartered by the Legisla¬ 
ture of that State, with a capital steak of 
$100,000,000, for the purpose of constructing a 
railroad to the Pacific ocean. Already, we 
learn, subscriptions have been made to the 
amount Of thirty or forty millions. The Hon. 
Presley Ewing, of Kentucky, in a letter to Rob¬ 
ert J. Walker, stating his reasons for prefer¬ 
ring the construction of the road by private 
enterprise, thus sketehes the general features 
of the company: 

“ If I understand the proposition of the New 
York company, they offer to build the road sim¬ 
ply as other great works of a similar character 
have been effected, by private enterprise, and 
to Tie owned as private property, asking of the 
Federal Government no charter—no grant of 
peculiar powers or privileges—no partnership 
or association—nothing save a fair compensa¬ 
tion for such uses of the road as may be de¬ 
manded by the necessities of the Government, 
that compensation to be made either by a loan 
of Government credit or otherwise, and in such 
an amount as may be deemed reasonable for 
the advantages enjoyed, and- either before or 
after the completion of the road. If before the 
completion of the road, then in suoh instal¬ 
ments, and upon suoh securities, by a lien upon 
so much of the road as may be completed, or 
otherwise, as may insure the Government 
against loss. And I may add, that one of their 
most important and a very reasonable demand 
is, that before they enter upon so stupendous 
an undertaking, the Government may be sim¬ 
ply committed not to become a competitor.” 

Mr. Ewing argues in favor of this plan of 
constructing the road, that it would preclude 
all controversy concerning the power of the 
General Government on the subject of internal 
improvements; that it would not raise the ques¬ 
tion concerning its power to create a corpora¬ 
tion ; that it excludes all conflict of interests in 
relation to the terminus of the route; and that 
it is calculated to secure the completion of the 
work, more economically, more rapidly, and 
more durably, and with less opportunities for 
fraud and corruption, than if the enterprise 
were undertaken by the Government. 

As a general rule, private enterprise is bet¬ 
ter adapted to the construction of internal im¬ 
provements than Government enterprise, to say 
nothing of the question of constitutional power. 
But the public, in ordinary oases, is secured 
against imposition by competition. When two 
or three companies, with separate interests, can 
supply the people with certain facilities or con¬ 
veniences, competition will generally prevent 
oppression or extortion. The People will have 
to pay no more than reasonable charges. In 
instances where one corporation has a monop¬ 
oly, as the railroad company in New Jersey for 
example, public convenience is liable to be sac¬ 
rificed to serve private interests, and there is 
no redress. 

If we understand the matter, this New York 
company demands from the Federal Govern¬ 
ment a pledge that it shall nover become a 
competitor—in other words, no matter what 
abuses may arise, that it shall never construct 
a rival road to the Pacific. Its next demand 
will be, in negotiating with the States in regard 
to the right of way, security against all future 
competition. In a word, this New York com¬ 
pany seeks to have under its sole and exclusive 
control the only highway between the Atlan¬ 
tic and Paoifio—the one great connection be¬ 
tween the Atlantic and Paoifio States—to se¬ 
cure to itself absolute power to lay what taxes, 
to impose whatever conditions it may please, 
upon the incalculable Trade and Travel that 
must pass over this National highway. And 
this company will be a corporation of unlimit¬ 
ed pecuniary means, and utterly irresponsible 
to the People of the United States! We sub¬ 
mit that the construction of a railaoad to the 
Pacific is an exceptional work, not to be meas¬ 
ured by the same rules that apply to other 
works of internal improvement; for this reason, 
specially, that the ownership of Buch a road by 
a private company would prove dangerous to 
the public interests—owing, first, to the im¬ 
mense money power of the monopoly, and next, 
to the absence of all competition, the usual 
check upon the cupidity of corporations and 
individuals. 

Mr. Ewing presents in his letter but one side 
of the question : we have glanced at the other. 
We do not commit ourselves positively for or 
against the plan of the New Yorkers, but we 
distrust it: it may be that some guaranties 
could be devised which would secure the pub¬ 
lic interest against danger; but we doubt it, 

As to the power of the Federal Government 
to construct, or to take the lead in construct¬ 


ing, suoh a work, we suppose it may he inferred 
from the power “ to establish post-roads; ” from 
the power “to declare war,” “toraise and sup¬ 
port armies,” and “to provide for calling forth 
the militia to exeeute the laws of the Union, 
to suppress insurrection, and repel invasion; ” 
from the power “to regulate commerce among 
the several States,” or from the power “ to dis¬ 
pose of and make all needful rules and regula¬ 
tions respecting the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States.” To this view, 
certainly, those cannot objeot who justify the 
acquisition of Louisiana and Florida, and the 
annexation of Texas, without the shadow of a 
grant of power in the Constitution, or who in¬ 
fer the power to build light-houses and improve 
harbors on our seaboard from the right to reg¬ 
ulate oommerce with foreign nations; or who 
arguo the constitutionality of grants of the pub¬ 
lic domain, to aid in the construotion of rail¬ 
roads, on the ground that Congress, being the 
proprietor, and having the right to dispose of 
the territory of the United States, is bound to 
use such means as will enhance its value; or 
who voted an appropriation of fifty thousand 
dollars for a bronze equestrian statue of Gene¬ 
ral Washington, to be constructed by Clarke 
Mills, and are now insisting, as does the Wash¬ 
ington Union, upon additional appropriations 
for the same work. 

For ourselves, we hold to the opinion that 
Congress should take suoh a part in the con¬ 
struction of this great National highway as will 
at least secure to it forever the power to O' 
reot all abuses, and prevent all impositions 
its management; to make it a great public 
convenience, and prevent it from beooming the 
mere instrument of sordid private interest. 


Wild Oats, Sown Abroad. By a Gentleman of 
Leisure. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson, For sale 
by Shiilington & Co., Pennsylvania avenue, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

Nothing very edifying in the book, or par¬ 
ticularly agreeable to the moral sense. The 
writer has talent, but he could have used it to 
better purpose. 

The Journal of the United States Agricdltu- 
ral Society. Washington, I). C. 

This periodical was commenced last August, 
and is the organ of the National Agricultural 
Society, lately organized in Washington. It is 
published quarterly, each number containing 
from 150 to 200 pages. Joseph L. Smith is the 
agent for this District and adjoining region, 
le of the Journal explains its object. 


Nf.w Orleans Sketch Book. Philadelphia; 
A. Hart, late Caroy & Hart. For sale by Fi 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


North British Review. August, 1853. Ropub- 
lished by Leonard Soott A Co., Now York. For 
sale by Taylor A Maury, Washington, D. C. 

A long article in this number is devoted to 
an argument in favor of the colonial policy of 
Great Britain. The writer does not take very 
broad or liberal views. 

In another article the subject of American 
Slavery is disoussed, but not in such a way as 
to be productive of much good in this country. 
We may have something to say on this paper 
hereafter. 


Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. Soptembor, 
1853. 

The editor regales his readers with divers 
extracts from a book on England published by 
a foreign tourist, who tell in love with the 
English and their manners, and is as highly 
gratified as Brother Jonathan seems to be 
when he is flattered. 

In a labored political article it is attempted 
to be shown that the great prosperity of Eng¬ 
land just now is owing to causes entirely dis¬ 
connected from the repeal of the Corn Laws. 

The other papers are of a literary character. 
Putnam’s Monthly. Soptomber, 1853. New York: 

G. B. Putnam A Co. 

Harper’s New Monthly. September, 1853. 

Putnam’s is an original American magazine, 
Harper’s, a select and original one. Both are 
got up in a very tasteful style; each has excel¬ 
lences of its own. Harper's has reached an 
edition of one hundred and twenty-five thou¬ 
sand copies—an unprecedented circulation for 
a monthly of'its kind; and Putnam’s, in June 
numbered thirty-five thousand—a greater cir¬ 
culation than has ever been secured in Europe 

America for an original literary magazine. 
The editor’s easy chair in Harper’s is always 
gracefully filled, and his drawer abounds in 
good things. Putnam’s, we observe, opens a 
department—that ofindependent politioal 
disoussion. The present number contains an 
article on the new Administration which has 
excited considerable remark among those who 
think that a literary magazine ought to have 
nothing to do with anything political. The 
writer of the article does not assail the Presi¬ 
dent in a partisan spirit, but he oontends that 
he has not fulfilled the expectations of the 
People, or shown himself, thus far, equal to his 
station. 


Graham’s American Mon thly Magazine. Octo¬ 
ber, 1853. 

Graham keeps up his magazine in its usual 
attractive style, despite the heavy competition 
of the New York publishers. This magazine 
is more devoted to what is called light litera¬ 
ture than Putnam’s, and contains less selected 
matter than Harper’s. 


By Wn 


Miscellaneous Writings on 

Jay. Boston : John P. Jewett A Co. 

We have reoeived from the publishers a oopy 
of this work, containing some of the most im¬ 
portant contributions of Judge Jay to the Anti- 
Slavery Cause, since its commencement—such 
as the “Inquiry into Colonization,” “A View of 
the action of the Federal Government in be¬ 
half of Slavery,” “ Letter to Bishop Ives,” 
“ Letter to the Hon. Samuel A. Eliot,’ 
dress to the Inhabitants of New Mexico and 
California,” &e., &c. We know of no suoh 
valuable collection of faets, arguments, and 
principles, elucidating and enforcing the Anti- 
Slavery movement, as this. The author is a vig- 
i, graceful, careful, conscientious writer, un¬ 
compromising in his devotion to Right, full of 
facts, with a capacity for so collocating and pre¬ 
senting them as to make them far more efficient 
among the People than any amount of abstract 
reasoning or rhetorical declamation. 


Narrative of a Journey Round the World. By 
F. Gerstaoker. New York: Harper A Brothers. 
For sale by Franok Taylor, Pa. avenue, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. 

A simple and somewhat minute narrative of 
the adventures of a German emigrant, who set 
out from his “ fatherland ” to go to California, 
but enlarged his vision as he travelled, till he 
had compassed the earth, by sea and land, 
taking in his course South America, California, 
the South Sea Islands, Australia, and Java, 
and accomplishing, withal, a winter passage 
across the Cordilleras. Of course he met with 
all kinds of inoidents and adventures, and saw 
many strange peoples and customs, of all of 
which we are duly informed. 

The Mysterious Parchment; or, Satanic License. 
By Rey. Joel Wakeman. Boston: John P. Jewett 


A Co. 


The author dedicates this work to “ Maine 
Law Progress,” and is particularly anxious 
that young men should read it. It is a story 
calculated to fill them with horror of intemper¬ 
ance. Many of the inoidents embodied in it 
are faets. 

Sam Slick’s Wise Saws and Modern Instances. 

Philadelphia: Blanchard A Lea. For sale as above. 

This is a very neat and convenient volume of 
what “ Sam did or invented.” Our readers do 
not need to he told of the shrewd wit, quaint 
style, and queer illustrations of Sam Slick. 
Facts and Opinions Concerning the American 
Colonization Society. By G. B. Stebbins. Bos¬ 
ton : J. P. Jewett A Co. 

This is a little volume of 224 pages, investi¬ 
gating the real origin, oharaoter, and influence, 
of the American Colonization Society, with a 
preface by the Hon. Wm. Jay. It attempts to 
show that the Sooiety “ was founded, has been 
and is controlled, by slaveholders and the ene¬ 
mies of the colored race; has ever been govern¬ 
ed by compromising expediency ; hassuoceeded 
by a deceptive course in enlisting the aid and 
sympathy of those of widely-differing charac¬ 
ter,” &c., &0. 


Taylor, Washington, D. C 

Tho author is G. M. Wharton, of the New 
Orleans Delta, and the book seems to be a 
compilation of humorous sketches and police 
reports, written originally for that paper. They 
answered very well their original purpose; but 
there is not merit enough in them to entitle 
them to preservation in a book form. As a 
general rule, fugitive poetry and fugitive wit 
are the better for being suffered to run, so as 
to allow the public a mere glimpse at them. 


Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Cole¬ 
ridge. With an Introductory Essay upon his 
Philosophical and Theoiogioal Opinions. Edited 
by Professor Shedd. In seven volumes, vol. 7. 
New York: Harper A Brothers. For sale by F. 
Taylor, Washington, D. C. 

The republication of tho complete works of 
Coleridge is completed with this volume. We 
have already spoken in full of the very hand¬ 
some and substantial stylo in which the work 
is issued by the American publishers. Tho 
seventh volume contains his poems, including 
those of his youth, and his dramatic produc¬ 
tions, with a portrait of the great writer. 


A Discussion of the Facts and Philosophy of 
Ancient and Modern Spiritualism. By S. B- 
Brittan and Dr. B. W. Richmond. New York: 
Partridge A Brittan. For sale by Gray A Ballan- 
tyne, 7th street, Washington, D. C. 

Not long since, the following propositions 
were elaborately discussed, pro and con., in the 
Spiritual Telegraph, by Dr. Richmond and 
Mr. Brittan : 

Can the faots of what is called Spiritual 
Manifestations, be properly accounted for 
without admitting the agency of - Spirits ? 

Do those who have departed this life con¬ 
tinue to hold intercourse with those who re- 


Dr. Richmond, admitting tho faets, denies 
spiritual agency; Mr. Brittan affirms it. Each 
of tho propositions formed the subject of 
twelve letters on each side—making, in all, 
forty-eight letters, whioh have been reprinted 
in the volume before us, of nearly 400 pages. 
Those curious in such discussions will find it 
an interesting volume. 


Theory of Politics. By Riohard Hildreth. New 
York: Harper A Brothers. For sale by Franck 
Taylor, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Hildreth in a short preface commends 
this volume to those oritics who have com¬ 
plained that his History of the United States 
10 philosophy in it. He means, we sup¬ 
pose, that he knows how to philosophize, and 
has a theory of politics, although he has not 
attempted to mako the facts of history subser¬ 
vient to its qluoidation. Tho leading questions 
disoussed by Mr. Hildreth are, What is it that 
causes Governments to exist? Whence their 
revolutions ? What are the sources of power ? 
He accounts for the existence of Government 
by the love of superiority, or ambition, on the 
part of the governing, and by the fears, the 
admiration, and the moral sentiment, or sense 
of duty, on the part of the governed. We shall 
attempt no analysis of the work, but merely 
remark that the writer is a vigorous thinker, a 
good logician, and an independent man. And 
we may say, without endorsing some of 
his premises or conclusions. 


Engraving of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Published by John P. Jewett A Co., Boston. 
This unique work of art, whioh has been re¬ 
cently issued by the enterprising piblishors of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, is destined to find a place 
almost every Christian family in the land. 
The entire story of the Pilgrim’s Progress is 
here presented in a continuous scene, from tho 
moment of his departure from the city of de¬ 
struction up to his arrival at the Celestial Gate. 
Every point desoribed in the allegory is here 
portrayed with the most faithful exactness. 

The pioture, whioh is twenty-four by thirty 
inches, was designed by Billings, from the origi¬ 
nal sketch of Rev. Daniel Wight, and was en¬ 
graved by the celebrated Andrews, of Boston. 

Aside from the moral impressions produced 
upon the mind, and which cannot fail to be of 
tho liveliest and most salutary description, two 
things suggest themselves: the magnitude of 
the undertaking, (embracing, as it does, two 
hundred and eighty human figures,) and the 
successful manner of its execution. As a work 
of art its merits are great; and no one can look 
on this picture of a life without calling into 
play the finer feelings of his nature, and being 
stimulated onward toward the Celestial Gate, 
and made desirous, for the time at least, to 
seek like Christian for an eternal home within 
happy portals. E. L. O. 


the right and knowledge of a business, in which 
no person of energetic habits can fail to make 
from three to five dollars per day. 

“ Also, on the same conditions as the above, 1 
will send an important and highly valuable 
discovery, which yields to the possessor a profit 
of 18 to 20,000 per cent. Any person may en¬ 
gage in either of the above occupations, possess¬ 
ing capital or not. Send in your orders and re¬ 
mittances, addressed to-, and they will 

receive prompt and faithful attention.” 

The foregoing is a specimen of several ad¬ 
vertisements which have been sent to ns lately. 
We omit tho name of tho person, not wishing 
our remarks to have any more bearing upon 
him than upon others. 

Such advertisements wo must decline. They 
are calculated to mislead the public; they 
may be abused to the worst purposes. We do 
not oharge those who have sent us these no¬ 
tices, with any dishonest intention; but their 
mode of advertising is such as must generally 
awaken false hopes. 

To the first part of the foregoing advertise¬ 
ment we could hardly object. No one need 
be deceived by it. It is the second part to 
which we take exception ; this could easily he 
made unobjectionable, by stating the class to 
which the alleged discovery belongs, and the 
object of it. For example, if a man has dis¬ 
covered, as he supposes, a new mode of making 
indelible ink, or a new method of making 
bread, which can, in his opinion, be made a 
money-making concern, lot him say so, and an¬ 
nounce that for a certain price he will commu¬ 
nicate his receipt. Nobody need be deceived 
or damaged by sueh an advertisement. Bnt, 
merely to announce that the advertiser, for a 
certain sum, will oommunieate a secret on 
which a fortune may surely be built, looks like 
an attempt to humbug the unwary, and may 
prove so. For these reasons we must decline 
sueh advertising. 
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London, Sept. 23, 1853. 

“ The Oracle for war declares,” 
bo say our most bellicose prophets. It must be 
confessed that the postures of Russia and Tur¬ 
key are not very pacific. The Emperor of 
Russia, as we anticipated, has rejected the 
Turkish modifications of the Viennese note; 
but whether with or without conditions, the 
public have no information, and are therefore 
precisely in the same dilemma, upon the ques¬ 
tion of peace or war, as they have been at 
every successive step of this most anomalous 
dispute. It should seem to a political mind 
that this strange state of doubt, ever occurring, 
could not be accidental; but that arrieres 
pennies never failed to make a mystery, when a 
clear and decisive view was most naturally 
looked for. The absurdity of transmitting the 
original proposition to Petersburgh, and not 
simultaneously to or in concert with Constan¬ 
tinople, has led to the present embroilment, and 
now there will be sending to Constantinople, 
and not to Petersburgh. We are also in the 
dark as to tho extent of harmony of opinion 
among the referees. Do they entirely agree as 
to the pretensions of either or both the com¬ 
batants ? The slightest difference would para¬ 
lyze action ; and fur aught we know, at the pro¬ 
jected meeting of the Emperors of Russia and 
Austria, on tho 23d, at Olmutz, the latter, if 
lukewarm to the French and English princi¬ 
ples, may be neutralized, or even detached 
from the Union—nay, may be persuaded to try 
a partition of Turkey in Europe, as of Poland in 
bygone days. Should the latter event be per¬ 
petrated, then woe to millions of men. The 
antagonism of despotic and democratic forces 
must be let loose over the world, and tyrants 
and revolutionists meet in many a field, far 
away from the Danube. AuBtna will find in 
Hungary and Italy other employment for her 
arms. Pol find will be astir again. Will Ger¬ 
many be still ? What will Persia, what Circas¬ 
sia do I Would France once more cross the 
Rhine, to invade the Austrian Empire ? Would 
absolute France and constitutional England 
persevere long on tho same course together ? 
Would they sail together into the Black sea, 
and ruin the prospects of Russia for half a cen¬ 
tury there? Would England sweep the Baltic? 
How would Belgium he affected, and what the 
relative interests of Prussia ? Questions of vital 
importance, involving incalculable results, 
spring up like mushrooms, and nothing can 
prevent them from gathering the strength and 
durability of oaks, hut the chance of negotia¬ 
tion being still practicable, before the fanati¬ 
cal Turks and equally fanatioal Russians rush 
into conflict. There is indeed a rumor that they 
have done so, but it does not rest on probable 
authority. It spoaks of Omer PaBha being un¬ 
able to restrain the fury of his troops, and con¬ 
sequently to have marched them against the 
enemy, and fought for several days, with suc¬ 
cess at first, but in the end with loss. 

We have, however, to repeat our caution 
with regard to the credit due to tho public 
journals. Nearly all of them are somehow in¬ 
terested, and made tho organs of reports and 
statements intended to produce certain effects. 
One is imbued from Russia, another from 
France, and a third from parties favorable to 
Turkey; so that in fact there is a sort of news¬ 
paper battling before the actual fight among 
nations can begin; for even despots now are 
compelled to pay some deference to public 
opinion 1 

Lord Clarendon’s answer to Count Nessel¬ 
rode’s circular has the best of the argument, 
but, after that of the French Minister, seems 
somewhat tame, as well as late. Rumors of | 
Lord Stratford de Redoliffe’s resignation of his 
functions is exactly one of the journalist ruses 
to which we havo adverted; yet Lord Carlisle’s 
prolonged stay at Constantinople, on his way 
to Bagdad, afforded some countenance to the 
invention. 

The French and English funds, it will be 
seen, have fallen much and rapidly, and our 
Bank is expected to raise its rate of discounts, 
in ten days, to 4% or even 5 per cent.; for we 
are importing grain in immense quantities, and 
the gold must go out for it, far quicker than 
any receipts from California and Australia can 
supply. Hence the whole system is disturbed, 
and, together with a defioiout harvest, there 
are unsettled times to look forward to. 

Our late letters being so full, we will not 
large on the samo topics farther ; but simply 
notice that a Mr. Calvert, at the British Asso¬ 
ciation at Hull, assorts that there is gold to be 
wrought in forty or fifty districts in England 
so that, if other parts fail us, we may help our 
selves. Another important matter brought 
forward at this scientific meeting, was an in¬ 
vention for which Mr. George Rennie vouohed, 
and of which we heard Mr. Fairburn, the emi¬ 
nent civil engineer, express his hopeful appro¬ 
bation—an invention by which the heat of 
steam, after performing its part as a locomotive 
power, is made to act upon ether, (in a second 
apparatus on the same machine.) and convert 
that subtle fluid into an agent of equal foroo 
with the original steam. Thus are two actions 
or powers, instead of one, and the saving of fuel 
is estimated at from 50 to 70 per cent. Our 
largest railroad—whoso cost for fuel is about 
halt a million per annum—would thus 
from £250 000 to £300.000 ! 

A sad exposure of cruelties exercised upon 
hapless criminal prisoners in Birmingham jail 
has created a strong sensation throughout the 
country; and the invasion of oholera, com¬ 
mencing at Newcastle, near the site of its first 
outbreak, and already fatal in London and its 
suburbs, has caused much alarm. The ap¬ 
proach of colder weather is favorable ; but still 
the pestilence may commit great havoe before 
its ravages are stopped. 

London, Sept. 24, 1853. 

Our home news move in a less notorious but 
not less constant cycle than when Parliament 
sits, and illuminates and obscures the progress 
k of circumstances. If you have noticed on the 
kea shore, in idle mood, tho waves chasing each 
r other, swishing along the pebbly beach, and 
murmuring in o nothing, you have a perfect 
similitude of the human tides. A half dozen, 
more or less, of smaller ripples come successive¬ 
ly on, and then there is a predominating swell; 
and then more ripples, and then a monster rush 
thundering to the coast, seeming to overwhelm 
all that have gone before, and just perishing, 
like them, on the eternal brink. So it is with 
the tide in the affairs of man. Every 
ment is to the same ending. We art 
among the smaller wavelets; but anon we may 
have the giant undulation, lashing the sea into 
k foam, and bursting in fury along the strand— 
F only to he succeeded by another series of rip- 
* piles, another flow of greater magnitude, and 
another storm of the element, alike beautiful 
in calm aud terrible in tempest, to ravago 
wheresoever it prevailed; hut, like the rest, to 
he hushed into a remembranee of sound, finally 
signifying nothing 

Our Queen has had some little outhouses 
cidentally burnt at Balmoral. Even a soi__ 
eign is not exempt from alarms of fire. There 
was one at Windsor lately, which might have 
destroyed the old royal castle; and now anoth¬ 
er has threatened, from the sheds of the ma¬ 
sons, to impede the buildings in addition to the 
new Highland palatial-villa residence of the 
Queen. The newspapers tell that Prince Al¬ 
bert wrought heroically at the pumps; and 
H. R. H. has been rather unsuccessful in 1 
deer-stalking this season—for he is reported __ 
have shot with very bad fortune—it may he 
some consolation to have had useful exercise in 
another way. Rifle firing bad—-fire extinguish¬ 
ing goad! 

Cholera has visited us, and within 
miles of its first assault in 1831-’2. Nothing 
can more clearly demonstrate the fact that its 
action depends on causes which may be asc 
tained and guarded against. Why' has it 
vaded Newcastle and its neighborhood, but 
that Newcastle and its neighborhood were, as 
before, predisposed for its reception. The sa * 
reasoning runs throughout the whole of ... 
course. Where it prevailed with mortal Force 
before, it is beginning to show itself again. The 
places can he predicated, and therefore the 
sources of the pestilence can bo ascertained. 
Cleanliness, that easiest and humblest of vir¬ 
tues, is its certain preventive ; but to induce a 
people to he cleanly is beyond the power of 
legislation; and so the oholera will have its 
day, though modified by the exertions now, at 
the eleventh hour, called forth to impede its 
disastrous propagation. 

Next to the terrors of oholera, the increased 
threatening of the mechanic and other strikes 
is the dark spot upon the present sunshine of 
England. The question between labor and 
capital is assuming such a form that it mu ' 
materially affect every interest in the eountry- 
its interior peace, its foreign relations, its ma: 

! ufaetures, and its commerce. Id seems to he 
the beginning of an ending, that must realize, 


for a season, the wild phantasies of the French 
revolution •which hurled Louis Philippa from 
his throne, or bring on a confliot of incalcula¬ 
ble injury, to the sacrifice of the. prosperity and 
greatness of the country. This is no dreaming 
speculation. We have a bad harvest. The 
importation of grain ean only be carried on to | 
a sufficient extent at an enormous cost. In a 1 
word, there will be a scarcity, (not a famine, 
but a large increase of prices for the necessa¬ 
ries of life;) and let the bodies now separately 
combining and clamoring for addition to their 
wages, raise some leading spirits to amalga¬ 
mate them into one strong union, and there 
will and must he a desperate trial of the delen- 
da est Carthago , one way or other. 

At Preston, the manufacturers have declared 
to olose their mills rather than yield to the de¬ 
mands of the “ turn-outs.” This is a crisis. 
If the employers can retire from business for a 
season, the workers must starve; and, between 
the two, what is to be the fate of the nation ? 

The Bank interest, which rose to 4% per 
cent, at the date of last letter, will in all prob¬ 
ability he raised to 5, and even to 6 per cent, 
before Christmas. Bread will be one shilling 
the loaf. War, if it falls out, must accumulate 
evils. The boaBt of prosperity is not so well 
founded as its seeming. There is nothing for 
despair, something for hope, and very little for 
exultation, in the present actual condition and 
aspect of the times. We trust that America can 
lend us a large quantity of Indian corn ! Pray 
lo. 

THE TURCO-RUSSIA.N QUESTION. 

Upon this momentous quarrel argument is 
exhausted, but speculation has, unfortunately, 
ample though altered grounds to he as busy 
and as uncertain as ever. Upon the sic volo, 
sic jubeo , of either of two despotB, crazed by the 
long practice of absolute power and the indul¬ 
gence of self-will, hang the destinies of millions 
if their fellow-creatures; whilst they them¬ 
selves are in so critical a position, from the ac¬ 
tion of the fanatical passions they have infla¬ 
med, that they may even reluctantly be plunged 

to war, since “returning were as dangerous 

i go o’er.” 

This, indeed, is the immediate peril; and only 
the Danube flood, rolling between the inimical 
and exasperated forces of savage Muscovite 
aud wild Turooman, can be contemplated as 
ihe probable conservator of the peace of the 
world. It is somewhat interesting to cast a 
look over the portion of the earth now occu¬ 
pied by such various races and disturbed by 
sueh religious elements, and ponder on the age 
when tho mission of St. Paul instructed its 
Christian Churches and enlightened its Pagan 
people. From Jerusalem, Damascus, and An¬ 
tioch, if we glance towards Cilioia, with Tarsus, 
Pamphylia, Lycia, Caria, Lydia, Pisidia, Phry¬ 
gia, Cappadocia, Galatia, Bithynia, Mysia, and 
Pontus—a region in which Smyrna has suc¬ 
ceeded Ephesus—and the miserable Sart is all 
that remains of the gorgeous Sardis; the Asiat¬ 
ic dominions of Turkey stretching to the dis¬ 
tant Caspian^ the Nile and tho Persian gulf 
present an aspect of prodigious repulsion, if 
presided over by a well-organized and efficient 
Government, but, even in their disjointed state, 
capable of producing successful resistance to 
invasion. And her tributary possessions on the 
European Bide are by no means destitute of 
strength; for the parts of ancient Roman terri¬ 
tories, partially conquered, in Thraoe, Dacia, 
Massia, and Maoedon, are remodeled under the 
names of Moldavia, Wallachia, Montenegro, 
Servia, &c. ; could, at all events, furnish forces 
and supplies to throw weight into the balance 
against foreign aggression. We think so little 
of the Turkish Empire, that, in spite of its dis¬ 
location and weaknesses, it is well to call to 
mind the extent of its irregular resources. Even 
if left to itself, as there appears a too likely 
chance she may be, Russia would not have so 
easy a task as is generally imagined in redu¬ 
cing the Empire to subjection. Still, the other 
great nations of Europe would bo mad to allow 
the Russians to oooupy Constantinople; and 
beyond that, the ambition of the Czar need not 
aspire, for it would settle the destinies of every 
other country, and dwarf them beneath the 
gigantic sway of the Northern autoorat. ' 
Russia having rejected the Turkish modifi¬ 
cations of the Viennese note, and rejected 
them, not in a fit of offended pride, but in sub¬ 
stance, it is dear that no guarantee of the lour 
Powers could reeonoile Turkey to a settlement 
upon the construction of which there is a de¬ 
clared and deoided difference—Russia reading 
the document in tho sense of Prince Mentzi- 
ohoff’s ultimatum, and the negotiators agree¬ 
ing to the amended distinction of Redsohid 


are averse to war in support of alterations in 
what they approved as sufficient. 

Heaven only can tell what will follow. 
Everything depends on the Turkish Councils. 


PRESTON KING. 

We are glad to see that the first report of 
the proceedings of the late Syracuse Conven¬ 
tion did great injustice to Preston King. It 
represented him as denouncing the agitation 
of the Slavery Question, supporting the Pro- 
Slavery resolves of the Convention, and then 
with the reBt adjourning in great glee. The 
fact is, that he did not support the resolves, hut 
protested against them. We never could have 
believed anything else of him. A letter to the 
editor of the New York Evening Post says: 

“You will have observed that when the res¬ 
olutions of the Syracuse Convention of the 1 un¬ 
terrified Democracy’ were put, Preston King 
rose and said that he dissented totally from 
that part of them which related to Slavery; 
the rest he as fully and most cordially ap¬ 
proved. 

“ It would have done you good to see the re¬ 
spect with which this declaration of dissent 
was received. Imagine all the audience mo¬ 
tionless, all eyes fixed on the speaker, and a 
silence pervading the assembly so complete 
that you might have heard every sound in the 
street. It was a demonstration of the involun¬ 
tary reverence which men have for sincerity, 
consistency, and courage.” 

“ THE MISSION OF THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE.” 

The Philadelphia Register takes exception to 
the morality of the general line of argument 
pursued by the author of the series of articles, 
entitled, “ The Mission of the Anglo-Saxon 
Race.” Let us state precisely our relations to 
this series. We did not inform our readers, as 
the Register says we did, that in this series 
“ will be demonstrated, philosophically, tho ad* 
vantages derivable by the world from a cordial 
union of the entire family of the Anglo-Saxon 
race.” We simply announced that sueh would 

The author is a distinguished and liberal 
Briton, reBiding in London. He wields a pow¬ 
erful and fervid pen. He is desirous to present 
what he regards as the views of liberal English¬ 
men, ooneerning the relations whioh ought to 
subsist between Great Britain and this coun¬ 
try, and the great duties which devolve on 
them in common. We suppose that the read¬ 
ers of the Era will be pleased to know what 
the moat friendly of their brethren on the 
other side of the Atlantic think on these sub¬ 
jects ; and therefore we submit to them the se¬ 
ries. They are of age, pretty well trained, and 
judge for themselves, without our being on 
hand all the while to say, “this is right,” and 

this is doubtful,” and “ this is wrong.” 

It is but due to our accomplished correspond¬ 
ent to say, that we can thus far see nothing in 
his general views very dreadful. His doctrine 
of annexation, we have no doubt, he can ex¬ 
plain satisfactorily. 

The Washington Sentinel announced to 
its readers, in its first issue, that Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin is a stupendous failure. The Pennsyl¬ 
vanian, a paper of kindred politics, and just as 
“ adamantine,” holds a very different opinion, 
if we may judge from the following editorial 
notice in its column ; 

National Theatre —The brilliancy and fash- 
: "n attending this agreeably arranged theatre 

ightly, must bo extremely gratifying to Mr. 
Harris, the energetio lesseo, and also drama- 
tizer of the original version of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” His eueoess in this undertaking is a 
grateful reward to untiring energy and enter¬ 
prise, and the public verdict that his piece as 
an effective drama has no equal—that the 
scenic effeots produced are unapproachable, 
and that the cast of characters, Uncle Tom. by 
the lessee—Topsy, by Rose Merrifield—Eva, 
by Clara Reed—Aunt Ophelia, by Mrs. Thay¬ 
er—Aunt Chloe, by Mrs. Barrille—Phineas 
Fletcher, by Ryan—Legree, by L. Johnson, 
and indeed every part in the piece, ean find no 
equal in America. 


hereafter, or be opposed to any pretension of 
Russia, founded upon its avowed interpreta¬ 
tion. But what is still more inauspicious is 
the fact, that we can no longer look for per¬ 
fect concord among the referees. Thus the 
issue depends on the breath of the Padisehah, 
/and the influence of the war party by which 
he is urged on. In his Divan the principal 
ministers are at open variance, and tho walls 
of Constantinople are plaoarded with vehement 
appeals to the populace to rise in arms, and, in 
common with the infuriated troops, avenge 
the insults to their country and faith, and not 
suffer themselves to be betrayed by the treach¬ 
ery of pretended friends—by Frenoh or Eng¬ 
lish intervention. Should this cry prevail, the 
western Powers will not, it is suggested, feel 
themselves bemud to resort to warlike meas¬ 
ures, and the French demi-official journal, the 
Debats , states, the combined fleets are only 
offered to ascend to the Bosphorus, in order to 
protect the Sultan, if need be, from his own 
subjeots. On all hands there are preparations 
for the worst. The third Russian corps is re¬ 
inforcing the first and second on Bucharest; 
Servia has proclaimed a kind of neutrality; 
and the meeting of the three monarchs of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, at Olmutz, on 
tho 23d, accompanied by the representatives 
of France and England, is anticipated to lead 
to most important conclusions. If Nicholas 
can detach the youthful Francis from the com¬ 
mon alliance, of which there is already an in¬ 
cipient and significant demonstration, the new 
combinations would manifestly destroy all the 
past, and leave the world for him to bustle in 
with far improved probabilities of success. It 
would be turning the first trick in his game ; 
and then ho might try his hand on absolute 
Prance and constitutional England, and see if 
it were possible to sow the seeds of disunion 
there. We shall have at last a literal transla¬ 
tion of deliriunt reges plectantur Achivi: and 
where Paul preached the Gospel, the scenes 
of sanguinary battles between Greek Chris¬ 
tians and Mahometans. 

The news from India and China is import¬ 
ant, though not decisive. Burmah is desolated 
by famine, and ravaged by Dacoits; and the 
cholera rages in the upper provinces of India, 
where Saadut Khan, a troublesome Momund 
chief) has taken possession of the Kohat Pass, 
and levies contributions on all within his reach. 

From China the acoounts are much of the 
same tenor as by preceding arrivals. The 
imperial forces are inactive, irresolute, and ap¬ 
parently of non-effect, whilst the insurrection 
is spreading into general anarchy, and it is Baid 
Tai-Ping marching on Pekin. The conse¬ 
quence is, a great depression in trade, and, to 
use a common saying, “ everything out of sorts.” 
The merchants seek measures which cannot 
be adopted—the adventurers are prohibited 
from mixing in tho melee of war on either side; 
ind even in regard to the contest itself, there 
is less doing with gunpowder than with gun¬ 
powder tea. A oharacterestio Chinese exhorta¬ 
tion to the army is reported, which, if genuine, 
beats aught incentive to valor that ever was 
issued before. It orders every grade of the 
military to run after and cut off the head of 
the grade immediately below, if there is any 
attempt to run away; so that if a private fled, 
he would be pursued by a corporal, and (causes 
being unaseertainable in the midst of fighting) 
the corporal would he pursued by the sergeant, 
the sergeant by the junior commissioned officer, 
the junior by the captain, the captain by the 
field officer, the field officer by the staff, the 
staff by the general, and the general by the 
commander-in-chief, till they had .all chased 
each other out of the field, cut off everybody’s 
head, and settled the victory by this novel and 
ingenious proscription for a panic a la Chinoi- 

P. S. By the latest‘accounts, the matter 
stands thus: 

Austria fo detached. 

Each of the mediators is to use its own rea¬ 
soning with the Turk. 

Austria says we offered what we thought 
fair, and Russia accepted. I call on you to ac¬ 
cept or our neutral, if not hostile. 

France and England wiBheB the acceptance 
of Turkey, and will pass the Dardanelles to 
protect the Sultan if necessary. 

But having gone so far with Austria, they 


In New York, the Whigs have oome to 
the conclusion that they a*e not dead. They 
held a State Convention at Syracuse on the 
5 th, whioh is reported to have been very fra¬ 
ternal and hopeful. A State ticket was put 
in nomination. The only resolutions they 
adopted wore, that the speedy enlargement of 
the Erie canal and the completion of the ma¬ 
terial lateral canals, was a Whig measure, 
should receive Whig support, and be carried 
on under Whig management; and that the 
ticket nominated was worthy of support. The 
ticket is said to be composed of Sewardites, 
with a sprinkling of Fillmore men. George 
Wood, nominated for the Court of Appeals, 
and Ogden Hoffman, for the offioe of District 
Attorney, were prominent members of the fa¬ 
mous Union Safety Committee. The New 
York Express rather grumbles at the nomina¬ 
tion, and the Albany Register is dissatisfied. 


The Free Democracy of Madison county, 
Kentucky, assembled in Convention at the 
Glade Meeting House, September 23d, and 
proceeded to express very deoided opinions in 
favor of liberty of speech and the press, con¬ 
science and the Bible. Cassius M. Clay ad¬ 
dressed them in a speeoh, which was ordered 
to be published. Spirited resolutions ■ 
passed, condemnatory of the course adopted 
by the slaveholders of Rockcastle, in attempt¬ 
ing to suppress freedom of speeoh. We shall 
publish the full account of proceedings ir 
next. 

W. S. Mackintosh, whose letter detailing 
the difficulties in the local polities of Colum¬ 
biana county, Ohio, was published in the Era 
of 29th ult., writes that his letter was confi¬ 
dential, and not intended for publication. His 
letter gave a detailed history of their difficulty, 
and we did not apprehend that any injury 
would result from its appearance in the Era. 
We give this explanation in justice to the 
writer, who complains of the embarrassment 
its publication has occasioned. # 

The National Democrats, as the “Hards’ 
style themselves, have formed a separate or 
ganization in Massachusetts, as well as ii 
New York. They affect to think well of the 
President, while denouncing his Cabinet and 
Administration. They have their backers ii 
the South, who find it convenient just now to 
keep in the background. 

James Edwards, a colored man, has been 
arrested in St. Louis, as a fugitive slave—the 
first case of the kind in a slave State under 
the Fugitive Law. It is continued till the 18th 
of this month, to allow opportunity for 1 
mony on both sides. The Slave State Court 
does not appear to bo so precipitate as 
Free State tribunals. 

Treaties, it is stated, have just been con¬ 
cluded with the Argentine Confederation, f 
ring to the United States the free navigation 
of the river La Plata, and also the right of 
conscience to those who may sojourn there, and 
similar privileges in Paraguay. 

Intelligence has been received from the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, announcing 
his success in treating with the Indians in Ne¬ 
braska, for the purohase of their lands, so as 
to open the way for white settlement. 

Commodore Shubrick has returned from 
his cruise on the fishing stations, and he re¬ 
ports all quiet and friendly. Great privileges 
had been allowed to our fishermen, and no 
difficulties had occurred. 


A Liberty Party State Convention was 
held, October 8th, at ConeBtoga, New York. 
No nominations were made. Gerrit Smith 
condemned John P. Hale for having defeated I 
the Maine Law resolution in the State Inde¬ 
pendent Democratic Convention. 

The Intelligencer says that Mr. Hulse- j 
mann has lately had an interview with Mr. 
Maroy, in relation to the Koszta affair, and 
that Austria proposes to consent to the re¬ 
lease of Koszta, provided he return forthwith 
to the United States. 

NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 

New Fork, Oct. 8, 1853. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

Indisposition prevented me from preparing 
ray usual notices of men and things hereabouts. 
Consequently, somewhat of an Hiatus has been 
caused in my record of events, and several 
things were passed by unnoticed, which I can¬ 
not go back to notice now. Once it would 
have done just as well to give news two or 
three weeks old as one. Not so at this fast era 
of steam and telegraph. Only things of the 
more important or permanent class will bear 
this Bort of after-date notice, now. 

I am glad to find that you are reinstalled, 

id to receive assurance, from the tone of your 
leader, that you have returned to your post 
better satisfied with your own country than be¬ 
fore, while not a whit blinded to its faults, and 
its chief one especially. How ridiculous it is 
for men to use the results of one process of op- 
iion as an excuse for another ! And yet 
tourists to Europe do this when they prate of 
tho “ white slavery ” of England as worse 
than the “ black slavery of America,” as they 
are too frequently found doing. Liberty is one 
everywhere, and so is despotism; and he is blind 
indeed, who does not see that, in warring for 
the one, or against the other, in any one of its 
multifarious developments, he is virtually 
working for or against all. For one, I should 
like to have you give, at your earliest leisure, a 
more full statement of the relation of the Anti- 
Slavery reform in this country to the Anti-Sla¬ 
very (anti-despotiS) reform in the old world, 
than the sketchy nature of your letters allow¬ 
ed. What say you ? 

There is another of your editorials whioh I 
was particularly glad to see. I allude to that 
giving a sort of running sketch of the progress 
of the Anti-Slavery discussion in this country, 
in so far as you yourself have been personally 
connected with it. We want more of this un¬ 
written history; and I do not see how we can 
obtain it so reliably as from the recollections 
of personal actors in the earlier struggles of 
our cause. The next best channel would be 
authentic, biographical sketches of the more 
prominent actors. I am glad to call attention, 
in this view, to the biographical series now in 
course of appearance in Fowlers & Wells' 
Phrenological Journal. They have in prospect 
the early presentation of a number of Anti-Sla¬ 
very reformers in this manner, whose lives will 
he accompanied by portraits, after the manner 
of that of Mr. Hale, which has been widely 
copied, and perused with evident satisfaction in 
reformatory circles. And here 1 beg of your 
modesty, or whatever feeling of delicacy en¬ 
gendered, to permit me to state that the editor 
of the Era is to make one of the subjeots of 
this series, as I am credibly informed. 

The admission of the colored Protestant 
Episcopal church of this city to its rights of 
representation in the conventions of the diocese, 
which gave a variation to the monotony of their 
recent meeting, has been a topic of agreeable 
surprise and ivide-spread satisfaction among 
liberalists of all religious persuasions. The 
greatness of the majority by whioh the tri¬ 
umph was voted was even more surprising 
than the act itself. John Jay and his little 
band of faithful supporters deserve great eclat 
for the dauntless perseverance with which they 
have pushed this claim for long years of dis¬ 
couragements, which would have dishe'artened 
and driven from the oonflict all spirits less firm 
and self-denying than theirs. As a practical 
sign of religious progress-something done —I 
record it as among the most important events 
of this crowded era. The staid and conserva¬ 
tive character of the Protestant Episcopal com¬ 
munion was such as to render a step in that 
direction, from it, truly surprising. I am curi¬ 
ous to see how the Berriens of the Southern 
lay-membership, to say nothing of the clergy, 
will receive the news. 

Death has been very busy among our distin¬ 
guished public men since I last wrote. Gen. 
James Tallmadge, Hon. James G. King, and 
Judge Paine, have followed each other to the 
grave in rapid succession. It would not he in 
place for me to go into biographical sketches 
of them, or lengthy notioes of their deeds. Gen. 
Tallmadge died very suddenly, of apoplexy, but 
not unexpectedly, he having been attacked 
three times previously. He had oome to the city 
to preside over the opening of the Fair of the 
American Institute, at Castle Garden, of which 
he has long been the honored President. He 
was in his seventy-sixth year. He was a native 
of this State. As a national actor, it is pleas¬ 
ant to reoord of him that his Congressional ca¬ 
reer showed him a friend of Slavery-restriction 
He stood opposed to Henry Clay on the Mis¬ 
souri question, and was one of the earlier 
movers of the great principles of the Wilmot 
Proviso, as it was afterwards called. 

Of Mr. King I need say but little to you, 
who remember him so well as a member of the 
Long Congress. He was chiefly distinguished 
as being a son of Rufus King. He was a good 
business man, and a kindly-tempered compan¬ 
ion. Though possessing excellent sense and 
discrimination, he was unsuited for public life 
and had little taste for it. He, too, died sud¬ 
denly. He was in his fifty-second year. 

Elijah Paine was, at the time of his death, 
on Thursday, a Judge of the Superior Court of 
this State. He has been complaining of e 
feebled health for some time past. He was 
native of Vermont, and a son of Elijah Paine, 
formerly U. S. Senator from that State. He 
was a brother of ex-Governor Payne, recently 
deceased in Texas. He was esteemed an able 
judge. Anti-Slavery readers will regret his 
death the more, when reminded that he was 
the same judge that nobly dared to judge 
righteously in the Lemmon Slave Case, whioh 
shook all Pro Slavery Hunkerdom so terribly 
while ago. W ould that his rare services could 
have been spared a while longer to the oause 
of Freedom! 

The General Committee of the Independent 
Democracy have held frequent meetings re¬ 
cently, to make preparations for the ratifica¬ 
tion meeting whose approach I mentioned pre¬ 
viously, and for the campaign generally. The 
ratification meeting will probably come off 
next week. I hope to have the pleasure of giv¬ 
ing an encouraging account of its doings in my 
next letter. Indicator. 

LATER FROM CAL IFOR NIA AND OREGON. 

New York, Oct. 9, 1853. 

The steamer Star of the West has arrived, 
with California dates to the 16th ultimo, and 
one million and a quarter of gold. 

Gov. Bigler has been re-elected by a majori¬ 
ty of one thousand votes. 

Gen. Lane and Col. Alden were wounded 
an engagement with Indians in Oregon—the 
latter severely. 

A movement has been commenced at Hono¬ 
lulu, to compel the King to discharge his Min¬ 
isters Judd and Armstrong, and a revolution 
was anticipated. 

New Orleans, Oct. 9.—The Bteamer El Dora¬ 
do has arrived, with sixteen days’ later news 
from California, being to the 16 th ultimo. 

The steamer Illinois had left Aspinwall for 
New York, with a million and a quarter of 
gold. 

The election in California resulted in favor 
of the Demoerats; Bigler is re-eleoted Governor. 

GeD. Lane has effected a pacification with 
the Indians on Rogue river, in Oregon. 

The mining inteiligenee is favorable. 


JUDGE GRIER. 

Soon after the transaction at Wilkesbarre, 
in which Jas. Cronin, John Jenkins, and Geo. 
Wynkoop, deputy marshals, so called, attempt¬ 
ed to arrest Wm. Thomas as a fugitive from 
service, and fired their revolvers at him, they 
were arrested on a warrant issued by Gilbert 
Burrows, a magistrate of Wilkesbarre, on the 
action of W. C. Gildersleve, a citizen of that 
place. The warrant charges them with a riot 
and an assault and battery, with an intent to 
kill. A petition for a writ of habeas corpus was 
brought before Judge Grier, of the Supreme 
Court, October 4th, with a view of securing 
the release of the deputies, and shielding them 
from the penalties of State laws. The follow¬ 
ing report of proceedings we oopy from the 
National Intelligencer. If correct, instead of 
Btyling Judge Grier an “ Independent Judge,” 
as the Intelligencer does, we should say that he 
is a disgrace to the Bench—a second edition, 
though perhaps an abridged one, of Old Jeff¬ 
reys: 

Mr. Jackson, for the high constable of 
Wilkesbarre, read his answer to the court, in 
which he admits that he held the deputy mar¬ 
shals in custody, but alleged that he did so by 
legal authority, having arrested them on a war¬ 
rant issued by Gilbert Burrows, a magistrate 
of Wilkesbarre, on the action of Wm. C. Gil¬ 
dersleve, a citizen of Wilkesbarre. 

Judge Grier. Who is Wm, C. Gildersleeve ? 
Marshal Wynkoop. Your honor, he is an 
Abolitionist of Wilkesbarre. 

Mr. Jackson. He is a respectable storekeep¬ 
er of that borough. 

J udge Grier. Was tho assault and battery 
committed on him ? 

District Attorney Ashmead. No, sir; he does 
>t allege it. 

Judge Grier. Oh, oh! 

District Attorney Ashmead said he would 
)w read the petition for the habeas corpus. 
The petition sets forth all the facts of the case, 
from the moment tho claim was laid before 
United States Commissioner Ingraham up to 
the present arrest of the fugitive and the ser- 
of the warrant on the present occasion. 

Ir. Jackson replied. He sara tnat tne law 
did not authorize the officers to execute their 
process in a riotous manner, as in this case. 
Judge Grier. I shall take the facts set forth 
i the petition to be true, unless the other side 
wish to offer testimony. 

Mr. Jackson then went on to argue that the 
:t of Congress had no reference to acts com¬ 
mitted against the laws of a State; nor could 
the United States interfere to prevent tho exe¬ 
cution of the laws of a State. 

D. P. Brown followed on the same side. 

J udge Grier. I take it for granted that the 
facts set forth in the petition are true ; and I 
shall rely upon them, unless they are shown to 
be false. 

Mr. Brown. We rely upon the warrant of 
the magistrate, issued upon the oath of a oiti- 

Judge Grier. If you deny what is set forth 
the petition, I will hear the facts in the ease. 
I will not have the officers of the United States 
harassed at every step in the performance of 
their duties, by every petty magistrate who 
chooses to harass them, or by any unprincipled 
interloper who chooses to make complaints 
against them; for I know something of the 
man who makes this complaint. The laws of 
the United States are binding upon me, and I 
will not take the warrant issued in this case 
as sufficient to hold these officers. 

Mr. Brown. Your honor will perceive that 
if murder had been committed, we would not 
prosecute in a United States Court for it. 

Judge Grier. There has been no murder 
commited here. They were acting under a 
process of the United States, legally issued. 1 
shall act as if I had the evidence before me, 
unless the other side are prepared to deny the 
facts set forth in the petition. In that ease, i 
shall put the matter off, to give them a ohance 
to submit their testimony. The officers, I sup¬ 
pose, arrested the fugitive, and he resisted; 
they then used force to hold him in custody. 

Mr. Brown. We deny this. We say that 
he did not resist, and that he was cruelly 
beaten. We shall show such a case of bar¬ 
barity as will appal your honor. 

District Attorney Ashmead. Is every ma¬ 
gistrate in the State, numbering probably two 
thousand, to have power t 0 issue his warrant 
of arrest against the officers of the United 
States, upon the intervention of any interloper 
who who has the hardihood to swear that tin 
officers exceeded their authority ? If this is to 
he the case, the Marshal himself may he ar¬ 
rested under their warrant for an alleged im 
proper exercise of his duties, or e ven the Judges 
of this Court or United States District Attnr- 


sistance at all. We put our oase upon the ex 
cess of authority on the part of the officers. Ii 
your honor is determined to go behind the 
warrant of the magistrate, we ask to be per¬ 
mitted to show the facts in the ease, whioh will 
be found to be of the most horrible character. 

District Attorney Ashmead asked that the 
officers he discharged from custody. 

Judge Grier. If this man Gildersleve fails 
to make out the facts set forth in the warrant 
of arrest, I will request the prosecuting attor¬ 
ney of Luzerne county to prosecute him for 
perjury. I know that the United States have 
a limited authority ; hut where they have it, 
it is clear, undoubted, and conclusive, that 
theirs is the sovereign authority. If any two¬ 
penny magistrate or any unprincipled inter¬ 
loper ean come in and cause to be arrested the 
dficers of the United States whenever they 
please, it is a sad state of affairs. After the 
man against whom the United States warrant 
was issued has run away, some fellow inter 
venes, aud runs to a State Judge for his inter¬ 
ference, and has the United States officers ar¬ 
rested. There was a oase recently of this kind, 
and to that I now allude. If habeas corpuses 
are to be taken out after that manner, I will 
havo an indictment sent to the United States 
grand jury against the person who applies for 
the writ, or assists in getting it, tho lawyer 
who defends it, and the sheriff who serves the 
writ, to, see whether the United States officers 
are to be arrested and harassed whenever they 
attempt to serve a process of the United States. 
I speak of what is daily done to thwart the 
United States in the exercise of her lawful au¬ 
thority. 1 will see that my officers are pro¬ 
tected. When will you be ready with your 
proofs in this matter, Mr. Brown ? 

Mr. Brown. This day one week. 

Judge Grier. Then upon that day I will 
hear your proof. 

The oase then went over until that time. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

We need an Independent Democratic paper 
in Northern Iowa. We could get a fair list of 
subscribers in Jackson county, say 100. The 
Secretary of the Jackson oounty Anti-Slavery 
Society is authorized to correspond with those 
interested on this subject. Will those who 
want a paper in Northern Iowa inform him of 
what can he done in their vicinity for a paper, 
by addressing (postpaid) P. F. Thurber, La 
Motte, Jackson county, Iowa? 


Georgia Election.— Charleston, Oct. 8.— 
Ninety-two counties heard from. Johnson, Dem¬ 
ocrat, is said to be certainly elected Governor. 
Messrs. Seward, Colquitt, Dent, Chastain, Hill- 
yer, (Democrats.) are elected to Congress. Bay- 
ley doubtful. Stephens and Reese (Whigs) are 
also elected. Legislature Democratic. 


Wisconsin Whig State Convention.— 
Milwaukee, Oct. 8.—The Whig State Conven¬ 
tion havo nominated L. G. Farwell for Gov¬ 
ernor, E. D. Holton for Lt. Governor, J. A. 
Hadley, Secretary of State, and J. S. Baker, 
Comptroller. Mr. Farwell accepts as 
Maine Liquor Law candidate exclusively. 


DER NATIONAL DEMOKRAT. 

Dee National Demokrat, published at our offioe 
since July 9th, and of which thirteen numbers have 
already appeared, is designed to oiroulate among our 
vast German population as a Family Newspaper, ad¬ 
vocating Christian and Free Democratic principles. 
Inviting Ihe attention of the readers of the National 
lira to the subjoined recommendatory notioes of the 
Religious and Free Democratic Press, we would call 
upon them to act energetically in the extension of 
our circulation. Friends of tho oause of Liberty, call 
upon your German neighbors, and invite them to 
subscribe for six mouths or one year. Our paper is 
the handsomest, cheapest German paper in the coun¬ 
try ; and, rest assured, those whom you thus induce- 
to subscribe, will never regret it, but thank you for 
having called their attention to a paper which, while 
it inculcates healthy notions of genuine Liberty to be 
promoted and enjoyod here on earth, does not forgot 
to point to Heaven as the source of our strength. 

TERMS. 

One copy, one year - $2 I Five oopiefl, one year $8 
Three copies, one year 5 | Ten copies one year 15 
Persons who procure a club of three, five, or 
ten subscribers, at two dollars each, may remit to us 
at the above rates, retaining the balanoo as a remu- 
for their trouble. 

mmunications must bo post paid, and ad¬ 
dressed to BUELL & BLANCHARD, 

Washington, D. C. 

From the Columbian., Columbus, Ohio. 

The Lutheran Standard, of this city, the organ of 
the Lutheran denomination of tho Wost, has the fol¬ 
lowing notice of the new Gorman Anti-Slavery paper 
at Washington. Wo presume it is from tho pen of 
Rev. Dr. Reynolds, President of Capital University, 
who is a personal acquaintance and friend of Prof. 
Schmidt, editor of the Demokrat. 

Der National Demokrat—Wo havo received 
the first and sooond numbers of this new weekly pa¬ 
per, published at Washington, D. C., by Fr. Schmidt. 
It is certainly tho handsomest Gorman newspaper 
published in this oountry, and wo have never seen 
any printed in Germany itself superior to it. It is a 
largo quarto of eight pages, of five columns each, so 
that evory numbor is in itself a small volume; and 
the whole, when bound, will make a very fino vol¬ 
ume. As the name implies, this is to be a political 
paper; but, as wo understand from tho proprietors, 
its position will ho an independent one—em(pavoring 
to advocate that which is good in tho principles of 
**•- groat political parties that have so long di- 


— .-good work ia 
inculcating tho Christian principles of Universal Lib¬ 
erty and Human Rights among this increasing class 
of our adopted population. They hove fled from 
oppression in one form—selfish interests have nut 
reconciled them to it in another. Let them be warned 
;ainst it seasonably, and they will prove a strong 
ulwark of Anti-Slavery defence. God speed tlia 
rase. 

From tire Christian Press, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Der National Demokrat.—W e have received 
tho first number of this paper, published at Washing* 
*"i. It is a large paper, in quarto form, well printed 
fino pupor, and makes more than a respectable a y- 
iranee. “ Tho principal design of this publication 
;o circulate among our vast Gorman population a 
family newspaper, advooating Christian and Free 
Domocrntio principles.” As suoh, wo most cordially 
wish for it a liberal patronage. This, wo are confi- 

I)R. MclANE’S CELEBRATED LIYER PILLS 

ro fast superseding all other remedies for liver eom- 
aint, siok headache, dyspepsia, Ac. Below we givo 
e certificate of a lady residing in the city of New 
York. In such certificates the public must have con¬ 
fidence. 

New York, August 30, 1853. 

I do hereby certify that I havo been afflicted with 
LIVER COMPLAINT for a long time, and nover 
found permanent relief until I used Dr. McLane'a 
Pills. By their use I have been completely 
ourod of that dreadful disease, and now take pleasure 
in reoommending them to all who are troubled with 
liver complaint, sich headache, or dyspepsia. ’ 
MARY HILL, Fifth Avenue. 

P. S. The above valuablo remedy, also DR, Mc- 
LANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE, oan now 
had at all the respeotablo Drug Stores in tho Uni¬ 
ted States. 

CL?“ Purchasers will please be caroful to ask for 
and take none but DR. MeLANE’S LIVER PILLS. 
There are other Pills, purporting to he Liver Pills, 


. How tho editor will si 


So supply its reader 
The foreign now 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 

[corrected weekly for the era,] 

i on the hoof - $2.62 a $4.25 
Net - - - 5.15 a 8.50 

Gross average 3.62% a 0.00 
Beef, Mess, per bbl. - ** r ' w> ~ 

Butter, per lb. - - - 
Cheese, per lb. - - - 
Corn, white, per bushel 
Corn, yellow, per bushel 
Corn, mixed, per bushel 
Clover seed, per bushel 
Corn meal, per bbl. - 
Flour, Howard Street, 

Hogs, live - - - - 
Hams, per lb. - - 
Shoulders, per lb. - 
Sides, per lb. - - - 
Lard, in bbls., per lb. 

Lard, in kegs, per lb. 

Oats, per bushel - - 
Pork, Mess, per bbl. 

Pork, Prime, per bbl. 

Rye, per bushel - - 
Rye flour - - - - 
Wheat, red, per bushel 
Wheat, white, per bushel 
Wool, washed, per lb. - 
Wool, unwashed, per lb. 


0.10 a 0.11% 
0.71 a 0.72 
0.75 a 0.77 
0.72 a 0.00 
5.87 a 6.00 

3.50 a 3.75 
6.62% a 0.00 

6.50 a 7s00 
0.10 a 0.12% 
0.08 a 0.00 
0.08% a 0.08% 
0.11% a 0.00' 
0.12% a 0.00 
0.38 a 0.42 
17.12 a 17.25 

14.50 a 0.00 
0.75 a 0.91 

4.50 a 0.(10 


, . be left .. _ 

politics, tho paper will endear 
with a groat variety-CTf-nratt -, _ 
partment of literature and news. T 

promises to bo of especial interest, ai__ __ r __ 

and the editor has providod himself with a great va¬ 
riety of the best German newspapers and periodicals, 
from whioh to make his selections. No one who is 
acquainted With Mr. Sohmidt, (whom many of our 
readers will reoolloot as tho former editor of the 
Kirchenzeit'Ung, and Professor of the German Lan¬ 
guage, Ac., in Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.,) ean 
doubt his ability to furnish a paper of the very high¬ 
est character. 

Wo are induoed to notice this paper at greator 
length than usual, in oonsoquonco of tho decidedly 
Christian position which it occupies. At the close of 
his prospectus the editor says: “ Our paper is design¬ 
ed to be a family paper; it shall be edited in a Chris¬ 
tian spirit, and upon Christian principles; wo would 
enlighten tho understanding, strengthen the will, pu¬ 
rify the heart, and nourish the faith.” Tho necessity 
of suoh a political paper has long boon felt by those 
at all acquainted with the state of the German politi¬ 
cal press of this country, and is strongly illustrated 
by the following oxtract of a friendly letter, forward¬ 
ed to Mr. Schmidt by Mr. Hertlc, editor of a German 
paper called Frei.en Blaetter , published in Albany, N. 
York: 

“ I am rejoiced to loam from the National Era. 
whioh roaohed me yesterday, that you design, from 
tho 4th of July next, to publish a Free Demoeratio 
German newspaper * * * * * But I take the lib¬ 
erty of making a single remark, and this is the reason 
of my troubling you with this note. You say in your 
prospectus that your ‘paper shall be controlled by 
Christian principles.’ For an English paper, this is 
intelligible enough, as the majority of the American 
people are still deficient in philosophical develop¬ 
ment ; but for a Gorman paper this position is behind 
tho timos. If you oxamine all tho Gorman political 
papers, without an exception, from tho Hunkor pa¬ 
pers to those of the Abolitionists, you will no longer 
see a single vestige of religious coloring in them— 
simply bocauso they writo for the Gorman public; 
the later and best papers havo placed themselves de¬ 
cidedly, and with tho approbation of their readers, 
upon a pantheistic platform, whioh bears in its bosom 
the promise of tho future.” 

This is no slander of ours, no invention ... 
tor of tho National Demokrat, but the testimony of 
one of their own number, in regard to the oharaoter 
aud contents of our Gorman political papers. They 
have no faith in Christianity—not a traoo of it is to 
bo found in thoir oolumns; tho only religion they ac¬ 
knowledge is pantheism—tho deifioation of thom- 
selveB, and all nature around them. What stronger 
evidence could we have of the need for sueh a papr 
as Mr. Sohmidt proposes to publish ? 

From the Imtheran Observer, Baltimore, Md. 

Der National Demokrat.— This is tho title of . 
new German weekly paper, a largo quarto, printed 
on fino white paper and in the best typographical 
style. It is edited in Washington, D. C., by Freder¬ 
ick Schmidt, formerly editor of tho Kirchenzritung 
in Pittsburgh. As Mr. Schmidt is known to bo i 
gentleman of superior abilities, thoroughly educated 
and withal a fearless advocate of revealed religioi 
and sound morals, and is pledged to opposo the lioon- 
tious and infidel character of too many of tho Gor- 

lan papers of our eountry, we should rojoioo tc 

f the sucocss of this great enterprise, though wi 

ot ondorse all tho “ standpoints ’’ assumed i 
paper. Romanism and infidelity, with their (. 
quont tendency to disorganization and distraotion in 
polities and morals, are the groat and most threaten¬ 
ing evils in our oountry; and, if we ero not mistaken, 
tho National DemokratniW bo a formidable oppo¬ 
nent of these alarming ovils, and a skillful advooate 
if rational freedom aud sound virtuo. Under those 
impressions, wo hayo no hesitancy .in warmly rocom- 
monding tho paper in question. “ The prinoipal de¬ 
sign. ’ says Mr. S., “ of this publication, is to oiroulate 


oiples, fully disoussod in our prospeotus, w 
been froely circulated among tho friends oi 
liberty and of the rights of man.” 


w German Free Democratic 
o. Its editor is Frci 

_ __ accomplished writer and scholar. Suffi¬ 
cient funds havo been raised to sustain th< 
year, when it is hoped that it will be abb 
itself. We heartily wolcome it into our ranks, and 
bid it an earnest God-speed in tho work of emancipa¬ 
ting the sons of the ‘ Fadorlaud ” from the shaoklcs 
of tho sham Demoeraoy, whioh has constituted itself 
tho especial guardian and defender of slavery. A 
German friend of ours has kindly translated the 
prospeotus of the Demokrat , and, presuming it may 
be of interest to our readers, we give it below. 

From the People’s Journal, Goudersport, Pa. 
Der National Demokrat is tho title of a Gi 
man paper just started at Washington. Although 
cannot read the contents of the papor, wo are sat 
fiod, from the mon connected with it, that tho pap 
is deserving of a liberal patronage; and wo are « 
sured by our most intelligent Germans who have roi. _ 
the first number, that it is an excellent paper. It 
makes a fino appearance, being printed on good pa¬ 
per, with clear, now type. Then, it ia edited by a 
man who has a heart in him, and, of course, is op¬ 
posed to slavery, and to all forms of oppression. Wo 
hope our friends will take some pains to intvoduoe it 
to the German population. 

From the Qourier, Burlington, Vt. 

Der National Demokrat is the title of a German 
paper lately established at Washington. The follow¬ 
ing extracts from its prospectus plainly show what 
school it will bo of, and what lessons it will inculcato 
upon the four millions of Germans in our oountry. 
We give it a hearty welcome. 

From the Rhinebeck Gazette, N. Y. 

Der National Demokrat.— We have received 
the first numbor of tho above named paper, which 
has been just issued at Washington. F. Sohmidt, 
editor. It is a large, handsomely printed sheet. The 
design of tho paper is to circulate among tho vast num¬ 
ber of our Gorman population, who are scattered over 
every part of tho United States. As a family paper, 
inouloating Christian and Free Democratic principles, 
it has no superior; it is just suoh an one as is required 
by thoso Germans of “ True Liberty and Equal 
Rights to all.” The following oxtraot by tho editor 


From the Oneida Chief, Clinton, N. Y. 

Der National Demokrat.— This is tho title of a 
Gorman paper reoently started at Washington. As 
wo learn from the prospectus, “the principal design 
of the publication is to oiroulate among our vast Gor¬ 
man population a family newspaper, advocating 
Christian and Free Democratic principles.” The 
paper is a handsome sheet, in quarto fdtm. It is 
edited by Frederick Sohmidt, a native German, but 
long a resident of this oountry. We commend it to 
tho notice of our German friends, and freely offer 
them our copy for examination. 

From the True Democrat, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Der National Demokrat. —This German papor, 
published at Washington, is of tho right stamp. It 


Tffiiv THOUSAND COPIFS IN THREE WEEKS! 

M RS. CHILD’S Groat Work, a True Life of tbs 
IMMORTAL HOPPER, the American Howard. 
Five thousand eopies of this thrilling work were sold 
I weeks. The second five thousand copies ara 
ready. It is a hook which should bo read by 
every American. Published by 

JOHN P. JEWETT So CO., Boston, 

JEWETT, PROCTOR, A WORTHINGTON, 

, , Cleveland, Ohio, 

And for sale by all Booksellers. Oct. 13—3ti 




public. 


G ENTS WANTED. 


mpetition, and pays a profit of lOO^oroent 8 *A 
tall oash capital only required. Apply, by letter or 
herwise, to GEORGE W. FRANK, 

No. 25 Courtlandt street, New York. 
Among the many testimonials which the publisher 
has received in its favor, he subjoins the following 
from the Rev. J. C. Lord, D. D., of Buffalo, N. Y.: b 
“ J have examined the beautiful steel plate engra¬ 
ving of tho Lord’s Prayer, and - ' - ‘ 

anything I have ever seen, and i 
nago of the Christi an pubtie. 

Oot. 13. 


FREE PRODUCE STORE 
LAUG-EaFSortrnent ofDry Goods and Groceries, 


l froo from the stain of Slavery, for sale by ” 
EZRA TOWNE, Agent, 
207 Fulton street, New York. 


Oct. 13—7t 


43,000 CIIPIES SOLD IN FOUR MONTHS. 

FANNY FERN’S NEW BOOL 

Fern Leaves from Fanny’s Port Folio.” With 
eight illustrations. One elegant 12mo volume, 400 
pages. Price, $1.25. 

rjIHB publishers would advise book agents and can- 
■ -- .a-. havo just ready the forty-sixth 

^ aj - '* 8 1 0 u i * ar '* ; y 

of Fern Sheaves. 

book agents to reap a 
and the book will 


i vassers tt_ 

thousand of this ro__ r . 

sate of whioh is the best evidence of it 
with the people. Almost every family w‘ill‘havo a 
copy of t -- 

harvest, a 


ill For farther particulars, apply tc 

DERBY & MILLER, Auburn, N.Y., or 
DERBY, ORTON, & MULLIGAN, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Voice of the Press. 
brief extracts from lengthy notices! 

The leaves of Spring will not be more welcome than, 
lese Fern Leaves .—Syracuse Standard. 

Will oall many a smile to the lips, and many a tear 
i the eye of tho reader.— Detroit Advertiser. 
Everybody will buy tho book, everybody will road 
, everybody will admire it—Buffalo Express. 

It will be tho book of the season, and the oiroitla- 


Buy Fanny I 


to be gi 




k. and thank us for reoom- 
a—Buffalo Courier. 
ieve the author exists who can equal 


:ohes .—Canada Ch. __ 

a glorious work, and one that wo value be¬ 
yond price .—Syiacuse Journal, 


The i 




-o covets from her read- 


—New York Sun 
in into tho human heart, 
it chord by the magic of 


-looked deep d 

and touched many a vibi 

Sue is, without doubt, at this moment the most 
popular writer in the oountry.— Religious Recorder. 

rhore are pictures of love, of beauty, and of suffer¬ 
ing here, equal to the best sketohes of Dickens .—Neio 
York Mirror. 

The product of an inventive and beautiful mind, 
and a pure, gentle, and loving spirit —Albany Argus. 

Sweet, womanly, and surcharged with a tender pa¬ 
thos, we preuict that her Loaves will become favor¬ 
ites— New York Tribune. 

Winning upon the affections as a tender, thought¬ 
ful, and pathetic moralist— Arthur’s Home Gazette. 
Bf" “ flashes of light, wit, pathos, and power.— 


Wesleyan. 


iS corner on every sittinj 


le of its shorl 


sensation in tho literary 


wotld, as few similarworks hav 

Sparkling with crystal dews from a warm, generous, 
untrammelled, woman heart— Christ’n Intelligencer. 

So true to life, they can hardly be oalled fictitious. 
Literary Advertiser. 

It beats with heart, and all hearts wilt beat respon¬ 
sive. The peoplo havo declared in her favor— Ca¬ 
yuga Chief. 

how widely they float upon the breeze of popularity. 

New York Recorder. 

We find in her volume a genuine, holy feeling, in 
sympathy wfth the true, tho meek, and tho lowly.— 


ict, glowing picture, with 
lington Courier. 

■ead by all—the c 
ill do good when 


ic stroke of the pen.— 


large. It i 
Ambassadc 
Now afloat 


arty and 
ably. Wo hope ” 


rights of man, and will do s 

.. .navo a wide circulation amon 

iends. It adopts the cash system—th 


From ,the Herald of Gospel Liberty, Newburyport, 

Der National Demokrat.— This paper, of which 
wo have received the first number, comes from the 
office of Buell & Blanchard, printers of the Nation¬ 
al Era, Washington, D. C., and is designed to do the 
work among our German fellow-oitizons whioh that 
papor is doing among tho English portion. It is 
edited by Mr. Frederick Sohmidt, who is warmly 
recommended by Mr. Sumner, Mr. Adams, and Mi 
Chase. It is printed on good paper, and makes i 
vory promising appearance. 

The prospectus sets forth the principles on which i 
is to be conducted, which are those of the moderat 


0.23 


Now afloat on every breeze, everybody is entranced 

with their beauty, and regaled with their fragrance_ 

Christian Advocate. 

We do not expect to see its oqual, till Fanny writes 
book number two .—Sunday Visitor. 

Redolent of pootio beauty, although composed iu 
prose —Buffalo Christian Advocate. 

They relato to almost everything of fee.ing, duty, 
foible, and things oi beauty, aud leave a moral im- 
-Nno York Evangelist 


They are the genuine offspring of an original mind, 
the characteristic products of New England—Homs 
Journal. 

She is keen as a razor in her satire, aud her graver 
sketches go straight to tho heart .—New Haven Fal- 

We can say, “ with a clear eonscienoe,” that it ia 
truly one of the moat superb books in the universe.— 
Sciota Sun. 

Do you wish to laugh ? Do you wish to cry ? Read 
Fern Leaves from Fanny's Fort Folio —Literary 
Echo. y 

Aims to make men happier, women better, Christ¬ 
ians more devoted, children more 'obedient.— Peeks- 
kill Eagle. 

Her sueoesa is the triumph of genius, and a true, 
earnest, heroio heart .—Phrenological Journal 

They go right to tho feelings, and it is as impossible 
to resist their plea, as to avoid reading thorn.— New¬ 
port Mercury. 

Keop the mind of the reaite constantly on the qui 
vive, and nourish every huiUjai of his head and heart. 
N- Y. Com. Ad. 

We do not hesitate to pronounce it one of the most 
remarkable hooks of tho day.— Chicago Journal, 

words )—N ~Y. jZ 

Read it, all; it will make envy and distrust, jeal'- 
ousy and discontentment, biusr for their folly.— Coop¬ 
er stow n Republic. 

Tho youug and impulsive are rapturous in their 
praise.— Country Gentleman. 

-45very article and every lino in her book sparkles 
and glows with exquisite pathos, keen satire, and bril¬ 
liant wit .—Boston True Flag. 

It is emphatically a home book, and every word on 
its neatly printed pages will find its way to the bean. 
Clarion, Penn. 

As a brilliant writer, Fanny is unequalled by any 
writer, either Amerioan or foreign.— N. Y. Dutch- 

Sparkling with tho freshness of the dew-drops, and 
redolent with tho heart inspiring fragYanco of olover- 
blossoms and new mown hay, or, what is better, the 
real fflfint of the fern .—Philadelphia Courier. 

Thero is not a hearth that wilt not commune with 
her, there is not a heart that will not echo book tho 
breathings of her nature .—Buffalo Republic. 

She often wrote her articles as the gray dawn was 
breaking, after a night’s weary watoh by the sick 
couch of thoso dependent upon her—their only sup¬ 
port being the meager pittance received for her early 
productions.— Musical World and Times. 

A right readable, witty, spicy volume; well printed, 
beautifully bound, and exquisitely illustrated— Illus¬ 
trated News. 

Copies sent by mail, post paid, on reocipt of 

^ "ublisbors of newspapers, giving the above one in- 
ion, previous to January, 1854, will he furnished 
id, on forwarding their p 


sertion, previi .. . 

with a oopy, postage paid, on forwarding their paper, 
marked, to DERBY & MILLER, Auburn, N. Y. 
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THE SOUTHERN PLATFORM ; 


MANUAL OF SOUTHERN SENTIMENT ON THE 
SUBJECT OF SLAVERY. 

Being a Compilation from the Writings of 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and others, 
whose names are consecrated in the affections 
of the Southern People—the Debates in the 
Federal and State Conventions which framed 
and ratified the Constitution of the ’ United 
States—those which occurred in the first Con¬ 
gresses which sat during the Administration 
of General Washington—and extracts from 
ike Debate in the Virginia Legislature in 
1832; with various letters, judicial decisions, tfc. 


will of his lord; if he was a villein in gross, he was 
an hereditament, or a chattel read, according to his 
lord’s interest—being descendible to the heir where 
the lord was absolute owner, and transmissible to the 
executor whore the lord had only a term of years in 
-him, Lastly, the slavery extended to the issue, if the 
1 father was a villein, our law deriving the condition 
of the child from that of the father, contrary to the 
Roman law, in which tho rule was partus sequiiur 
ventrem. — Barg, ease of negro Somerset, pp. 26, 27. 

The same writer refers the origin of vassalage in 
England principally to the wars between the British, 
Saxon, Danish, and Norman nations, contending for 
the sovereignty of that country, in opposition to 


BY DANIEL B.I GOODLGE, OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


ON THE STATE OF SLAVERY IN VIRGINIA- 

CONTINUED. ' 

But how loudly soever reason, justice, and 
(may I not add) religion, (1.) condemn the prac¬ 
tice of Slavery, it is acknowledged to have been 
very ancient, and almost universal. The 
Greeks, the Romans, and the ancient Germans, 
also practiced it, as well as the more ancient 
Jews and Egyptians. By the Germans it was 
transmitted to the various kingdoms which 
arose in Europe out of the ruins of the Roman 
Empire. In England it subsisted for some ages 
under the name of villeinage. (2.) In Asia it 


seems to have been general, and in Africa 
versf.1, and so remains to this day. In Europe 
it hath long since deolined; its first declension 
there is said to have been in Spain, so early as 
the eighth century, and it is alleged to have 
been general about the middle of the fourteenth, 
and was near expiring in the sixteenth, when 
the discovery of the American continent and 
the eastern and western coasts of Africa gave rise 
to the introduction of a new species of Slave¬ 
ry. It took its origin from the Portuguese, who, 
in order to supply tho Spaniards with persons 
able to sustain tho fatigue of cultivating their 
new possessions in America, particularly the 
islands, opened a trade between Africa and 
America, for the sale of negroes, about the year 
1508. The expedient of having slaves for laboT 
was not long peouliar to the Spaniards, koine 
afterwards adapted By other European colo¬ 
nies; (3) and though some attempts have been 
made to stop its progress in most of tho United 
States, and several of them have the fairest 
prospects of success in attempting tho extirpa¬ 
tion of it, yot in others it hath taken such deep 
root as to require the most strenuous exertions 
to eradicate it. 

Tho first introduction of negroes into Virgin- 
a happened, as we have already mentioned, ii 
,h« voav 1 (120; from that period tn tho von- 


the year 1520; from that period to the year 
1662 there is no compilation of our laws in print, 
now to be met with. In the revision made in 
that year we find an aot declaring that no Eng¬ 
lishman, trader, or other, who shall bring in 
any Indians as servants, and assign them over 
to any other, shall sell them for slows, nor for 
any other time than English of like age should 
serve by act of Assembly. (4) The succeeding 
session, all children born in this country wen 
declared to bo bond or free, according to the 
condition of the mother. (5.1 

In 1667, it was deolared “ That the confer¬ 
ring of baptism doth not alter the condition of 
the person baptized, as to his bondage or free¬ 
dom.” (6.) This was done, “that divers mas¬ 
ters, freed from this doubt, may more carefully 
endeavor tho propagating of Christianity, by 
permitting their slaves to be baptized.” it 
would have been happy for this unfortunate 
raoe of men if the same tender regard for their 
bodies had always manifested itself in our laws, 
as is shown for their souls in this act. But this 
was not the case, for two years after we met. 
with an act declaring “That if any slave resist 
his master, or others, by his master’s orders, 
correcting him, and by the extremity of the cor¬ 
rection should chance to die, such death should 
not be accounted felony; but the master, or 
other person appointed by his master to punish 
him, be acquit from molestation, since it could 
not be presumed that prepensive malice, which 
alone makes murder felony, should induce any 
man to destroy his own estate.” (7) This cruel 
and tyrannical act was, at three different pe- 

vinda (Rl wGL . 


■iods, (8) re-enacted, with very little alteration, 
and was not finally repealed till the year 
1788, (9)—above a century after it had first, 
disgraced our code. 

In 1668 wo meet with the first traoes of 
emancipation, in an aot whioh subjects negro 
women set free to the tax on titheables, (10) 
Two years after, (11) an act passed, prohibiting 
Indians or negroes, manumitted or otherwise 
set free, though baptized, from purchasing 
Christian servants, (12.) From this act it is 
evident that Indians had, before that time, 
been made slaves, as well as negroes, though 
have no traoes of the original aot by which 


they were reduced to that condition. An . 

of the same session recites that disputes had 
arisen whether Indians taken in war by any 
other nation, and by that nation sold to the 
English, are servants for life, or for a term of 
years; and declaring that all servants, not 
being Christians, imported into this country by 
shipping, shall be slaves for their lifetime"; 
but that what shall come by land shall serve, 
if boys and girls, until thirty years of age; if 
men and women, twelve years, and no longer. 
On a rupture with the Indians in the year 
1679, it was, for the better enepuragement of 
soldiers, deolared that what Indian prisoners 
should be taken in war should bo free purchase 
to_ the soldier taking them, (13.) Three years 
after, it was declared that all servants brought 
into this country by sea or land, not being 
Christians, whether negroes, Moors, mulattoes, 
or Indians, except Turks and Moors in amity 
with Great Britain, and all Indians whioh 
should thereafter be sold by neighboring In 
dians, or any others trafficking with us, as 
slaves, should be slaves to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, (14) This act was re-enacted in the 
year 1705, and afterwards in 1753,(15) nearly 
in the sarno terms. In 1705 an act was made, 
authorizing a free and open trade for all per¬ 
sons, at all times, and at all places, with all 
Indians whatsoever, (16.) Oa tho authority of 
this act, the General Court, in April term, 1787, 
decided that'no Indians brought into Virginia 
since the passing thereof, nor their descend¬ 
ants, can he slaves in this Commonwealth, (17.) 
[n October, 1778, the General Assembly passed 
the first aot which occurs in our code for pro¬ 
hibiting the importation of slaves, (18) thereby 
declaring that no slave should thereafter be 
brought into this Commonwealth, by land or 
by water ; and that every slave imported, con¬ 
trary thereto, should, upon such importation, 
be free ; with an exception as to suoh as might 
belong to persons migrating from the other 
States, or be claimed by descent, devise, or 
marriage, or be at that time the actual prop¬ 
erty of any citizen of this Commonwealth, re¬ 
siding in any other of the Uuited States, or 
belonging to travellers making a transient 
stay, and carrying their slaves away with them. 
In 1785 this act unfortunately underwent some 
alteration, by declaring that slaves thereafter 
brought into this Commonwealth, and kept 
therein, one whole year together, or so long at 
different times as shall amount to a year, shall 
he free. By this means the difficulty of proving 
the right to freedom, will be not a little aug¬ 
mented ; for the fact of the first importation, 
where the right to freedom immediately en¬ 
sued, might have been always proved without 
difficulty; but where a Blave is subject to re¬ 
moval from place to place, and his right to 
freedom is postponed for so long a time as a 
whole year, or perhaps several years, the pro¬ 
visions in favor of liberty may be easily evaded. 
The same act declares that no persons shall 
thenceforth be slaves in this Commonwealth, 
except such as were so on the first day of that 
session, (October 17th, 1785,) and the descend¬ 
ants of the females of them. This act was 
re-enacted in the revisal made in 1792,(19.) 

In 1793, an additional act passed, authori¬ 
zing and requiring any justice of the peace, 
having notice of tho importation of any slaves, 


naving nonce or cue importation ot any slaves, 
directly or indirectly, from any part of Africa 
or tho West Indies, to eauso such slave to be 
immediately apprehended and transported out 
of the Commonwealth, (20.) 


(1.) See the various traots on this subjeot by Gran¬ 
ville Sharpe, Esq., of London. 

, (2-) Tho condition of a villein had most of the in¬ 
cidents I have before described in giving the idea of 
slavery in general. His services were uncertain and 
indeterminate, such a,B his lord thought fit to require ; 
or, as some of our ancient writers express it, ho knew 
not in the evening what he was to do in the morn 
ing—he was bound to do whatever he was command¬ 
ed. He was liable to beating, imprisonment, and ev¬ 
ery other chastisement his lord oould devise, except 
killing and maiming. He was incapable of acquiring 
property for his own benefit; he was himself the sub¬ 
ject of properly—as such, saleable and transmissible. 
If he was a villein regardant, he passed with tho land 
to whioh ho was annexed, but mightbe severed at the 


, ion of .J udge Fitzherbert, who supposes villeinage 
to have commenced at the conquest. (Ib., 27, 28) And 
this he proves from Spelman and other antiquaries. 
(Ib.) The writ de. nativo luibendo, by which the lord 
was enabled to recover his villein that had abscond¬ 
ed from him, creates a presumption that all the na¬ 
tives of England were at some period reduoed to a 
state of villeinage—the word nativus, which signified 
a villein, most clearly designated the person moant 


thereby to be a native. This etymon 
ill from the import of the word nativus, as from the 
Itory of the move remote ages of Britain. Sir Ed¬ 


ward Coke's Etymology, “ quia plerumque na,scunt.i 
seem," is one of those puerile conceits whioh so fre¬ 
quently occur in his Works, and are unworthy of so 
groat a man. 

Barrington,in his observations upon magna oharta , 
(chap. 4,) observes that the villeins who hold by ser¬ 
vile tenures were considered as so many negroes on 
a sugar plantation; the words “ liber homo," in mag¬ 
na rharta, (chap. 14,) with all deference to Sir Edward 
(Joke, who says they mean a freeholder , I understand 
-.oaning a free man,* as contradistinguished from 


a villein: for'in the very next sentence tho words 

certainly have been numerous at that day, to have 
obtained a place in the Great Charter.t It is no less 
an ovidonpo that their condition was in a state of 


In Poland, at this day, the peasants seem to be in 
an absolute state of slavery, or at least of villeinage, 
to the nobility, who are tho landholders. 

(3.) Hargrave, ibid. 

(4.) 1662,0.136. 

(5.) 1662, Sosa. d. o. 12. 

(6.) 1667,0.2. 

(7.) Among the Israelites, according to tho Mosai- 
oal law. “ If a man smoto his servant, or his maid with 
a rod, and he died under his hand, he should surely 
be punished. Notwithstanding, if ho continue a day 
or two, he should not be punished,” (Exodus, o. 21;) 
for, saith the text, he is his money. Our legislators 
appear to have adopted tho reason of the latter clause, 
without the humanity of the former part of the law. 

(8.) 1705,0.49. 

(9.) 1788, o. 23. 

(10.) 1668, o. 7. 

(11.) 1670, o. 5. 

(12.) 1670,c.l2. 

(13.) 1679, o. 1. 


(15.) 1705, e. 49 ; 1753, o. 2. 


(16. 1 


52. 


(17.) Hannah and other Indians, ngainst Da\ 
Since this adjudication, I have met with a man 
script act of Assembly, made in 1691, o. 9, entitli 
“ An aot for a froo trade with Indians,” tho enacting 
clause of which is in tho very words of the act of 
1705, o. 62. A similar title to an aot of that session 
occurs in the edition of 1733, p. 94, and the chapter 
is numbered as in the manuscript. If this manu¬ 
script be authentic, (which there is some reason to : 
presume, it being copied in some blank leaves at the 
end of Purvis’s edition, and apparently written about 
the time of tho passage of tho act,) it would seem 
that no Indians brought into. Virginia for more than 
a century, nor any of thoir descendants, can be re¬ 
tained in slavery in this Commonwealth. 

(18.) 1778,0. 1. 

(19.) See acts of 1794, c. IPS. ” 

(20 ) Edition of 1794, c. 164. 


* Libor homo, Ac., the title of freeman, was former¬ 
ly confined to the nobility and gentry, who were de¬ 
scended of free ancestors.—Burgh’s Political Disquisi¬ 
tions, vol. iii, p. 400, who cites Spelman’s Glossary, 
roo. Liber homo. 

t In the time of the Saxons, tho slaves, or villeins, 
were by much the most nnmorous class of the com¬ 
munity in England.—Russel's Modern Europe, vol. i, 
54. Philadelphia edition. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE KOSZTA AFFAIR. 


Mr. Hulsemann to Mr. Marcy. 

I Tit A NS LATION.] 

Austrian Legation, 
Washington, August 29, 1853. 

Tho undersigned, Charge d’Affaires of his 
Majesty the Emperor of Austria, has been in¬ 
structed to address this official note to the hon¬ 
orable Secretary of State, in relation to the 
difficulties which have occurred between the 
agents of the two Governments at the port of 
Smyrna. 

The facts which came to pass on that occa¬ 
sion are of public notoriety, and the undersign¬ 
ed thinks he may confine himself in his com¬ 
ments thereon to the most prominent points. 
Our Consul-General, Mr. de Weckbeoker, ex¬ 
ercising the right of jurisdiction which has 
been guarantied by treaties to the consular 
agents of Austria in the East, relative to their 
countrymen, had caused to be arrested and 
conveyed on board the Austrian brig-of-war 
“ Ruezar,” the • Hungarian refugee, Martin 


Koszta, who, residing at one time in the interior 
of Kutahia, had left Turkey, in company with 
Kossuth, and who, after having pledged him¬ 
self in writing not to set foot again on Otto¬ 
man territory, broke that pledge by returning 
some months since to Smyrna. 

This arrest gave cause to some reclamations 
which Mr. Offley, United States Consul, con¬ 
jointly with the commander of the American 
sloop-of-war “ St. Louis,” anchored in the roads 
before Smyrna, deemed it incumbent upon 
themselves to address to Mr. de Weekbecker, 
basing their demaflds upon the fact that the 
aforesaid Koszta, having, according to them, 
caused himself to be naturalized in the United 
States, was entitled to the protection of the 
American authorities. Upon this, the Consul- 
General of the Emperor, accompanied by the 
American CodsuI and the American command¬ 
er, repaired on board the “ Huszar; ” and these 
two functionaries had it in their power to con¬ 
vince themselves, from the declarations of the 
prisoner himself) that the latter had not ac¬ 
quired the quality of a citizen of the United 
States, aiid that he was not even provided with 
an American passport. 

On his own part, the Charge d’Affaires ad 
interim of the United States at Constantinople 
addressed a communication, on the 27th of 
June, to the Imperial Internuncio, (Minister,) 
the object of whioh was to ask for the release 
of Koszta, upon the plea that he had taken 
some steps to be admitted as an American cit¬ 
izen. Baron de Brack replied to this request 
on the same day, refusing to comply with it. 
Two days after, Mr. Brown returned again to 
the charge, by forwarding to Mr. de Bruek a 
copy of a declaration purporting to have been 
signed by Koszta, in New York, on the 31st of 1 
July last, and which the Charge d’Affaires of 
the Union seems to regard sufficient to imply 
the naturalization ol that refugee in America. 
The lnternuncio replied that it was impossible 
for him to alter his determination, as he could 
not consider the individual in question as be¬ 
longing to a foreign jurisdiction, so long as the, 
ties which bound him to his country were not 
legally dissolved. 

The undersigned thinks it proper to imbody 
with the very text of this noto a copy of the 
document _ above mentioned, which has served 
as the basis to all the extraordinary proceed¬ 
ings, both on the part of Mr. Brown and that 
of the commander of the St. Louis. Here it is ■ 
Declaration made by Martin Koszta of allegi- 
ance to the Government of the United States. 

I, Martin Koszta, do declare, on oath, that 
it is bonafi.de my intention to become a citizen 
of the United States, and to renounce forever 
all allegiance and fidelity to all and every for¬ 
eign prince, potentate, State, and sovereignty 
whatever, and particularly to the Emperor of 
Austria. 

Sworn in open court, this 31st day of July, 
1852, before me, clerk of the court, &c. 

Martin Koszta. 

I-—, clerk of the court of-, being a 

oourt of record, having common-law jurisdic¬ 
tion, and a clerk and seal, do certify that the 
above is a true copy of the original declaration 
of Mr. Koszta to become a citizen of the Uni¬ 
ted States, remaining opened in my office. 

In testimony whereof) I have hereunto sub- 
ij s 1 scribed my name and affixed the seal of 
1 J the said court, the 31st dav of Julv 
1852. __ _ - -/Clerk 

It is difficult to conceive, how the representa¬ 
tives of the United States oould have sought to 
found a proof of the pretended naturalization 
of Koszta upon a document destitute of all au¬ 
thentic character, seeing that the form of legal¬ 
ization whioh is affixed to it, and which alone 
oould have invested it with that character, 
leaves in blank* both the name of the tribunal 
before which the declaration of Koszta must 
have been made, and the name of the clerk 
who is supposed to, be the depository of the 
original document; and that, moreover, this 
pretended legalization has neither signature nor 
official seal attached to it. But even admitting 
the authenticity of this declaration, and suppo 
sing that Koszta could, without violation of the 
laws of his oountry, of his own accord, and 
without any other formalities, have broken 
asunder the ties whioh bind him to his native 
soil, the text of the document shows that the 


* Literal—makes nc 


in of either translator. 


author of it has done nothing more than to de¬ 
clare his intention of becoming a citizen of the 
United States, and, with that object in view, of 
renouncing his rights of nationality in the 
States of the Emperor. 

A few days later, a new and lamentable epi¬ 
sode occurred to aggravate the question. On the 
morning of the 2d of July, the commander of 
the American sloop-of-war “St. Louis,” Mr. 
Ingraham, sent a message to the pommanding 
officer of the “Huszar,” to the effect that, in 
pursuance of instructions received from the 
Charge d’Affaires of the United States at Con¬ 
stantinople, he had to oall upon him to deliver 
the aforesaid Koszta into his hands; adding, 
that if he did not receive a satisfactory answer 
by 4 o’clock in the afternoon, he should cause 
the prisoner to be taken away by main force. 
As it was reasonable to expect, our command¬ 
er, instead of complying with this request, pre¬ 
pared himself to repulse force by force; and 
when, at the hour designated, the American 
commander, getting ready to carry out his 
threat, ranged himself alongside of our vessel, 
and brought his guns to bear upon the Impe¬ 
rial brig, and was about to carry matters to the 
last extremity, our brave sailors, although much 
inferior in numbers, were determined to oppose 
a vigorous resistance to the act of aggression 
which was on the point of being consummated 
in the neutral port of Smyrna, and on the part 
of a vessel of war belonging to a Power with 
whioh Austria was at peace. Our Consul-Gen¬ 
eral only succeeded in preventing this bloody 
catastrophe, which would probably have ended 
in the destruction of a considerable portion of 
tho town of Smyrna, and of vessels of all na¬ 
tions in the harbor, by consenting that Koszta 
should temporarily, and until the settlement of 
the difficulties of which he was tho subject, be 
confided to the custody of the Consul-General 
of France, at Smyrna. 

The return of Mr. Marsh to Constantinople, 
a few days after these events, brought on a dis¬ 
cussion between himself and our Internuncio, 
of the question whether Martin Koszta was to 
be considered as an Austrian subject or as a 
citizen of the United States. Although still 
ignorant of this discussion, the Imperial Gov¬ 
ernment has come to the determination not to 
delay any longer addressing itself to the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States, through my in¬ 
strumentality. There are two distinct ques¬ 
tions involved in this discussion. One is the 
main question relating to the dispute about the 
rights of jurisdiction whieh has arisen between 
the Legations of Austria and of the United 
States at Constantinople, concerning Koszta; 
the other question, at least as fully important, 
is that which has reference to those formalities 
in virtue of whieh the agents of the United 
States have deemed themselves authorized in 
urging their pretensions. 

With regard to the first of these two ques¬ 
tions, treated in the correspondence which has 
taken place on the subject between tho Inter¬ 
nuncio and the Charge d’Affaires ad interim of 
the United States in Turkey, the Imperial Gov¬ 
ernment adopts entirely the views of Baron de 
Bruek. In our opinion, Koszta has never ceased 
to be an Austrian subjeot. Everything com¬ 
bines to make the Imperial Government persist 
in this estimate of the matter. The laws of his 
country are opposed to Koszta’s breaking asun¬ 
der, of his own acoord, and without having ob¬ 
tained permission to expatriate himself from 
the authorities of that country, the ties of na¬ 
tionality whioh bind him to it. The very dec¬ 
laration of that refugee, on board the Huszar, 
in the presence of the American Consul and of 
the commander of the St. Louis, shows that he 
still considers himself a subjeot of the Empe¬ 
ror. In short, even according to terms of the 
law of the Union, such a declaration, supposed 
to have been signed by Koszta, and from whieh 
Mr. Brown has pretended to infer his naturali¬ 
zation in the United States, is not sufficient to 
produce that effect. The undersigned thinks 
he may dispense entering into any further de¬ 
tails in regard to this question, seeing that the 
Department of State of the United States con¬ 
stantly refuses to grant passports to individuals 
who find themselves in this category, and that 
official publications have been made from time 
to time to that effect. 

As there can be no doubt, therefore, concern¬ 
ing the question of nationality, the Consul-Gen¬ 
eral or the Emperor at Smyrna was, without 
doubt, perfectly j ustified, when in virtue of those 
treaties, whieh subject Austrian subjects in 
Turkey to consular jurisdiction, he seized the 
person of Koszta within the pale of his juris¬ 
diction. 

Such being the case, the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment trusts that the Government of the United 
States will hasten to instruct its Consul at 
Smyrna not to interpose any obstacle to the ex¬ 
tradition of the aforesaid Koszta by the Con¬ 
sul-General of France to the Consul-General 
of Austria at Smyrna. 

But, apart from this question of jurisdiction, 
it is especially the mode adopted by the func¬ 
tionaries of the United States, in order to set¬ 
tle the matter, whieh has given the Imperial 
Government the most legitimate grounds of 
complaint. 

The aot of violence whieh the commander 
of the sloop-of-war St. Louis committed against 
the Austrian brig Huszar—that real act of 
war, committed in full peace, in a neutral port, 
the fatal effects of which were only averted by 
the prudence and moderation of our Consul- 
General at Smyrna—constitutes an outrage 
upon the principles of the law of nations; and 
the Imperial Government has no doubt but 
that this aot, viewed in such light, will have 
been condemned by the Government of the 
United States, said Government being itself in¬ 
terested in preventing the repetition of similar 
occurrences. 

The events of the 2d of July at Smyrna pre¬ 
sent in a two-fold point of view a ssrious de¬ 
viation from the rules of international law. 

First. The commander of the United States 
sloop-of-war St. Louis threatened the brig of 
his Imperial and Royal Apostolie Majesty, the 
Huszar, with a hostile attack, by bringing his 
guns to bear upon the latter, and by announ¬ 
cing in writing, that if a certain individual 
detained on board, whose nationality was 
being discussed between the agents of the two 
Governments, was not delivered over to him at 
a stated hour, he would go and take him by 


Certainly, if there be one point of maritime 
and international law which is clearly and 
positively defined, and whioh has been adopted 
by all the Powers of the world, it is the invio¬ 
lability of neutral ports, the absolute prohibi¬ 
tion from committing, in such ports, acts of 
war and of violence, even against the enemy 
with whom we are at open war. Modern his- 


upon the Dutch East India fleet, whioh had 
taken shelter in the port of Bergne, in Norway, 
by the admiral commanding the forces of the 
enemy; and although that attack was repulsed 
by the guns of the fort of that neutral port, 
Vattel—an authority universally recognised in 
matters relating to the law of nations—does 
nevertheless accuse the neutral Power (Den¬ 
mark) of having complained in too faint a voice 
of an undertaking so injurious to her dignity 
and to her rights. 

In order the better to establish the con cur- 

nee of all nations, and the unanimity of all 
expounders of civil law on this question, we can 
quote the authority of an American statesman. 
The following is the opinion of Mr. Henry 
Wheaton: “The right of war,” says he, (Ele¬ 
ments of International Law, Part IV, chap. 3, 
sec. 7,) “can be exercised only within the ter- 


There can be no doubt but that the threat 
of attacking, by main force, a vessel of war 
belonging to the military marine of a sovereign 
State, whose flag she carries, is nothing else 
than a threat of an aot of war. Now, the right 
of making war is necessarily, and from the very 
nature of that right, inherent in the sovereign 
power. “ A right of so momentous a nature,”) 
says Vattel, (Law of Nations, vol. 2, book 2, 
chap. 1, § 4.) “the right of judging whether 
the nation has real grounds of complaint; 
whether she is authorized to employ force, and 
justifiable in taking up arms; whether pru¬ 
dence will admit of such a step, and whether 
the welfare of the State requires it—that right, 

I say, can belong only to the body of the nation 
or to the sovereign, her representative. It is 
doubtless one of those rights without which 
there can be no salutary government, and whioh 
are therefore rights of majesty.” 

The founders of the Republic of the United 
States fully recognised, from the beginning of 
the Union, the rights reserved to the sovereign 
power. The articles of perpetual confederacy 
and union between the States of New Hamp¬ 
shire, Massachusetts, &c., &a., 1778, oontain 
already the following stipulation, (IX, see. 11:) 

“ The right of declaring war and to make 
peace shall belong solely and exclusively to the 
Congress of the United States.” 

The basis of the public law of the United 
States was preserved and sanctioned by the 
Constitution of the United States of 1787, which 
reserves the power of declaring war explicitly 
to Congress, (section 8.) 

Upon this point the Constitution of the Uni¬ 
ted States harmonizes perfectly with the public 
law of Europe. 

But this right, reserved to the supreme power 
of each oountry, would become illusory and 
null, if commanders of naval forces or others 
were to be explicitly or tacitly authorized to 
undertake, either of their own accord, or upon 
the order or with the consent of a diplomatic 
or consular agent, to commit acts of aggression 
and of war against the vessels or the troops of 
another nation, without speoial instructions from 
the supreme authority of their own country, 
notified in the forms prescribed by the law of 
nations. 

It is impossible that the regular Governments 
of the civilized world can wish to expose their 
authority, as well as general peace, to the haz¬ 
ards of hostilities commenced without their 
knowledge, and without special authority from 
the sovereign power, by such or such function¬ 
ary, in a foreign land. 

Secondly. This act of hostility has been com- 
mitted in a neutral port of a Power friendly to 
both nations. 


isles, the voice of a negro community, prosper- 
3, educated, civilized, Christian, shall speak 
to republican despots and their victims words 
which both will hear, and whioh the former 
will not be able to disregard. 

“ And that this time will come, we hold to 
be no vain propheey, foolish as to many it may 
seem. We have faith in it, because we see it 
written in the page of history, in the experi¬ 
ence of the Anglo-Saxon, that he cannot toil 
in these islands, or make a home of them—and 
of the African, that he can ; beoause we see 
already foreshadowings of its fulfilment, in the 
progress whieh, since his feet have been un¬ 
shackled, this African hag made—a progress 
whicl, spite of its occasional tarryings or back¬ 
ward Bteps, is greater than has ever in like 
period been made by Anglo-Saxon.” 

In a foot note the writer states that the Gov¬ 
ernment has determined to remove the great¬ 
est obstacle which has existed to tho immigra- 
of free colored men from the United States, 
their inability, as aliens, to own freeholds, 
by enabling them to become naturalized in a 
year. 


I,) “can be exercised only within the ter¬ 
ritory of the belligerent Powers, upon the high 
seas, or in a territory belonging to no one. 
Hence it follows that hostilities cannot lawfully 
be exercised within the territorial jurisdiction 
of the neutral State, which is the common 
friend of both parties.” Then, section 9: “Not 
only are all captures made by the belligerent 
cruisers within the limits of this jurisdiction 
absolutely illegal and void, but captures made 
by armed vessels stationed in a bay or river, or 
in the mouth of a river, or in the harbor of a 
neutral State, for the purpose of exercising the 
rights of war from this station, are also invalid. 
Thus, where .a British privateer stationed itself 
within the river Mississippi, in the neutral ter¬ 
ritory of the United States, for the purpose of 
exercising the right of war from the river, by 
standing off and on, obtaining information at 
the Balize, and overhauling vessels in their 
course down the river, and mado the capture 
in question within three English miles of the 
alluvial islands formed at its mouth, restitution 
of the captured vessel was decreed by Sir W. 
Scott. Sn, also. where a bfilligoront ship, lying 
within neutral territory, made a capture with 
her boats out of the neutral territory, the cap¬ 
ture was held to be invalid; for, though the 
hostile force employed was applied to the cap¬ 
tured vessel lying out of the territory, yet no 
such use of a neutral territory for the purpose 
war iB to be permitted.” 

If all hostility against an enemy declared to 
be within the territorial jurisdiction of a neu¬ 
tral State, whieh has friendly relations with 
both parties, is severely condemned by all 
writers on international law; if captures made 
by belligerent cruisers in the bays of a neutral 
State, or even by the boats of the vessels sta¬ 
tioned there out of that territory, are null and 
illegal, according to the laws of the United 
States and the decrees of the maritime courts 
of Great Britain, an attack upon a vessel be¬ 
longing to a friendly Power in a neutral port 
would deserve to be censured in still more se- 

The history of maritime wars at the period 
of the French Revolution furnishes abundant 
proofs of the very particular jealousy with 
which the Government of the United States 
maintained the rights of neutrals; and the un • 
dersigned would cite some celebrated eases, in 
whieh the first statesmen of the Union, the 
)st distinguished predecessors of Mr. Marey 
the high position which he fills, have defend¬ 
ed the absolute inviolability of neutral ports, 
by means of most elaborate arguments. But 
as the undersigned is fully persuaded that the 
same doctrines will serve as guides to the Gov¬ 
ernment of tho United States on the present 
occasion, he confines himself to this slight al¬ 
lusion to those principles which were formerly 
maintained, and very recently supported by 
the Government of the United States, in rela¬ 
tion to the rights of neutrals, and more espe¬ 
cially in regard to the inviolability of neutral 
ports. 

The Imperial Government entertains too 
high an opinion of the sense of justice and of 
the integrity of the Government of the United 
States, to doubt for a single instant its anxiety 
to disavow the conduct of its agents, under the 
circumstances above mentioned, and that it will 
hasten to oall them to a severe account, and 
tender to Austria a satisfaetion proportionate 
to the magnitude of the outrage. 

The undersigned avails himself of this ooca- 
>n to offer to the Secretary of State the re¬ 
newed assurance of his high consideration. 

Hulsemann. 

The Hon. Wm. L. Marcy. 

Sec’y of State of the United States. 


[coapnwiCATED.] 

In order that the views entertained by in¬ 
telligent Englishmen may be spread before as 
many of the leading men of color in this ooun¬ 
try as possible, the following extract is for¬ 
warded for insertion in the Era. 

There is reason to think that the sentiments 
expressed are entertained by a large olass of 
the philanthropists of Great Britain—men 
whose views are based on an intelligent exami¬ 
nation of the momentous subject of Slavery, 
and the means of promoting its abolition. 

It would be well for the cause, if some of 
uur own countrymen, who are classed among 
the friends of the colored raoe, and who some¬ 
times claim to be their peculiar friends, be¬ 
cause they sternly insist that their violated 
rights shall he restored to them here, and that 
the colored man shall not leave the country in 
which he was born, to seek the enjoyments of 
those rights elsewhere. That would be all 
well enough, if they could insure that result to 
the present generation, or to their children ; 
but it must be admitted that that result to the 
present raoe is impossible, and probably unat¬ 
tainable for many generations, if ever. Seeing 
that such is the case, in the name of humanity, 
let the real and true friends of the colored man 
beware how they denounce the plan of emi¬ 
gration, that presents a means of deliverance 
to the presentraoe of colored men, and of their 
children after them, from the depressing influ¬ 
ences of the institutions and usages of this 
country—remembering that it is deemed by 
the English Abolitionists the speediest and best 
means of securing to the colored man his in¬ 
herent sooial and political rights. W. W. L. 


A writer in the Westminster Review , treating 
of Jamaica, says: 

“Yet that there is a want of labor in this 
magnificent island, to force its rich soil to yield 
its treasures, there can he no doubt—a want, 
not of cheap labor, but of educated, skilled 
labor; of artisans, and tradesmen, and yeo¬ 
men. In a word, the great desideratum of Ja¬ 
maica is a hard-working middle olass—a class 
such as oould not exist under its old regime. 
Captured slaves, or prisoners of war, or Coo¬ 
lies, or Kroomen, cannot furnish recruits to 
this class; but far nearer than either Africa 
or India there are men who can. 

“The free oolored people of the United 
States might supply this desideratum, by send¬ 
ing men who would carry with them their 
wives and children, many of them possessing 
no inconsiderable amount of capital, all of 
them trained under the industrial influence of 
that energetic example, whieh their white op¬ 
pressors, however much they hate or despise 
them, cannot withhold from them. 

“We can hardly hope that these pages will 
be read by any of the leaders among this peo¬ 
ple, or we should earnestly ask them whether 
self-interest and duty—duty to their race, 
bond and free—doeB net suggest to them an 
exodus from the land of bondage, to tropical 
Jamaica, at least more strongly than to cold 
Canada. In the States their very faculties 
are a torment to them, for the prejudice 
against eolor allows their faculties no exercise. 
In Jamaica, if in the minds of any men that 
prejudice still lingers, it is only to be laughed 
at. How can it be otherwise in a country 
where colored men not only may be, but 
are, legislators, lawyers, physicians, ministers, 
planters, editors, and merchants, as well as 
laborers ? 

“We are aware that we are treading on 
tender ground, and that some of the best of 
the colored men, and many of their sincerest 
friends, think that, in hope of aiding their en¬ 
slaved brethren, they ought, under whatever 
obloquy or persecution, to remain citizens of 
the Republic. 

“ It is not for us to mark out for them their 
course ; and yet we cannot but think that by 
no possible means oould they so effectually aid 
the American slave, as by teaching energy and 
industry to the free British negro, and by hast¬ 
ening forward, by their precept and example, 
that time when, from Jamaica and her kindred 


NEW YORE CORRESPONDENCE, 


Correspondent on the Sick List—Twelve hours 
experience at q, Water Cure. 

New York, Oct. 1, 1853. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

The statement that I. write, this week, from 
Dr. Trail’s Hydropathic Institute will proba¬ 
bly awaken your fears for the condition of 
your correspondent’s health. Well, I am sick, 
though not seriously so, I hope. I awoke, yes¬ 
terday morning, with a chill upon me, whieh 
finally took the form of a regular old-fashioned 
“ shake.” It was many hours before reaction 
commenced, and I went into the congestive 
stage the second time in one day, suffering 
mueh agony, ad interim, from stricture about 
the chest, involving the pleura to some slight 
degree—pleurisy having been an old acquaint- 
- roe of mine. 

I have given this outline account of my 
symptons, as preliminary to describing the 
treatment to which they subjected me: First, 
about 9 o’clock at night, George Thomas, the 
attentive and sympathetic bath attendant, 
plunged me into a bath nt 104 degrees. He 
Kept me in about ten minutes, and then put 
me to bed with a wet girdle around my cheBt, 
and wrapped a dry blanket around me, piling 
several comforters over that. Thus I lay all 
night, evidently benefited by a pleasant reac¬ 
tion aided. 

This morning, at 6 o’clock, my faithful at¬ 
tendant made his appearanoe again, and put 
me into the regular “ pack.” As a curious 
matter to many of the readers of the Era, I 
will describe this process of treatment briefly, 
and as accurately as the state of my brain and 
muscular system will permit: 

The first process is the preparation of the 
bed. Two oomforters and a heavy blanket are 
spread upon it; and a cold sheet, fully satura¬ 
ted and dripping, is spread over these, in turn. 
You are required to throw yourself on this, and 
on the broad of your back. Then each piece of 
bed-clothes is separately and tightly wrapped 
around you, from your toes to your ohin, the 
sheet going next to the naked skin! Your feet 
and hands are now as completely pinioned as 
those of the malefactor prepared for the scaf¬ 
fold ! You cannot move a muscle. Nobody 
thinks of following the idea of Butler, in his 
Hudibras, about catching the itch on purpose 
to enjoy being scratched in suoh a “ fix.” 

The shook of the cold wet sheet is dreadful, 

you may imagine, when it first touches your 
flesh. But you are assured that it is “ not very 
cold,” and an effort is made by the attendant 
to rally your courage. In a few moments, the 
chilling sensation is gone, and then there su¬ 
pervenes a pleasurable reactive process, under 
whieh you feel “ good,” and probably forget all 
your pains and aches, and dreaming only of 
mummies, and falling into a sweet roposo. 
From this the attendant arouses you, and rubs 
you down with a dry sheet. Sometimes he 
will take you to the bath room, and give you 
a tepid bath. He so served me this morning. 

You ask me what has been the result. I an¬ 
swer, frankly, improvement—for, although I 
have had a return of my eongestion to-day, it 
is not so deep and painful as yesterday. Be¬ 
sides, the pleuritic “stitch” is easier. 

1 had designed writing on other topics; but 
I find that my head is getting muddy, and Dr. 
Trail’s assistant (Dr. Hosford) has just come 
in, and advised mo to desist. The sole topic of 
my present epistle will be twelve hours’ experi¬ 
ence at a Water Cure. I promise to let my next 
letter itself (which will come to you in better 
" ne and in a more varied condition) announce, 

I hope it will, that I have recovered. 

Indicator. 


In publishing, from time to time, the 
reports of proceedings of meetings, we must 
disclaim any responsibility for the peouliar 
s expressed, or tho style of expression.— Ed. 


Georgetown, Ohio, Sept. 16, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 

We have just held a Christian Reform Con¬ 
vention at this place, of two days’ continuance. 
The weather was bad, and the attendance 
tall, but the meeting was of a deeply inter¬ 
esting character. The spirit of the Lord seem¬ 
ed to be with us, and while the most radical, 
thorough questions of reform were discussed 
freely, there seemed to be a deep, all-pervading 
desire to- consecrate all these reforms to the 
honor of Jesus, and to arouse all Christians to 
a higher life of faith in the son of God. Is not 

this the true notion of reform ? 

The following resolutions were passed u 


1. Resolved, That Jesus Christ is the great 
Head of the Church; that all true Christianity 
consists in embracing Him as revealed in thr 
Gospel, in possessing His spirit, and following 
His example. 

2. Resolved, That in the Gospel there are 
dootrines and precepts essential to'be believed 
and obeyed; therefore, to receive those as Chris¬ 
tians who deny the one and refuse obedience 
to the other, whatever may be their pretensions 
or professions, is not the exercise of Christian 
charity and tolerance, but a careless, criminal, 
and dangerous disregard of the foundation on 
whieh all experimental religion rests. 

3. Resolved, That Christians are all “bap¬ 
tized by one spirit into one body, whether they 
be Jews or Gentiles, bond or free,” Baptist or 
Methodist, Presbyterian or any other sect; and 
that this spiritual oneness demands an outward 
visible_ oneness; and the division, therefore, of 
Christians into various sects or denominations, 
is a violent tearing asunder of the body of 
Christ—a forcible dissolving of Christian ties— 
a practical denial of their own baptism, that 
tends powerfully to destroy the vitality of love 
among the family of Christ, and to eradicate 
all true religion from the earth. 

Resolved, That the Temperance reform is 
cause of God—a cause whieh Christians 
never forsake without becoming false to 
their holy professions. 

5. Resolved, That it is with deep sorrow we 
behold so many nominal Christian churches 
around us, whieh continue to sanction the 
crimes and miseries of intemperance, by con¬ 
tinuing in their connection and fellowship those 
who use intoxicating drinks, vote for dram-shops, 
and market their hops and coarse grains at the 
drunkard’s fountain— the distillery. 

6. Resolved, That slaveholding is as wicked 
and abominable, in stealing and robbing black 
people, as it would be in robbing and stealing 
white people; that it as much merits our ear¬ 
nest condemnation as though it had fastened its 
chains upon our parents or children, our hus¬ 
bands or wives, our brothers or sisters; and 
that churches or parties are as guilty before 
God in sanctioning the enslavement of the 
blacks at the South, as they would be in i 
tioning the enslavement of the whites a 
North. 

7. Resolved, That we hold the Fugitive Slave 
Law is a statute full of iniquity, not worthy to 
be called a law— a cruel enactment, which we 
cannot sustain; and that we will not sustain 
for civil officers, nor receive as ministers or 
church members, those who do uphold and sup¬ 
port it. 

8. Resolved, That the time has fully come 
when all the friends of a pure Christianity 
should separate at onoe, fully and forever, from 
all slaveholding, dram-selling, and seetarian 
religion, and unite together upon the pure Gos¬ 
pel, to honor God, live unto Jesus, save their 
own souls and the perishing world around them. 

Williams Avery, President. 

Ira Day, Secretary. 


WEEKLY EVENING POST. 

PROSPECTUS. 

T O add to tho interest and usefulness of tho Even-. 

ing Post, we havo enlarged it by an addition of 
an equivalent to about four additional columns. The 
Weekly and the Semi-Weekly editions were enlarged 
columns only about three years ago. Four 

- i of the paper on whioh,they were originally 
printed. 

In announcing this enlargement, whioh, we may bo 
■jjjjjjW *" |||[results of the growing 


BUELL A BLANCHARD, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
have now ready for delivery 

MAPE-L PlftllilA; 


THE SOVEREIGN ROLE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


y, is one of tb 


permitted to . . _ _ . 

confidence of the commercial and indus 
of tho country in tile course of the Evening Post, it is 
our duty to make our ospeoial acknowledgements to 
-'-iso numerous friends, poth personal and polilioal, 
o, through evil report and through good report, 
have cheered us with their generous countenance and 
n us annually reourring proofs of their esteem 
attachment, uninfluenced by the fluctuations of 
party opinion or the smiles andfrowns of men in pow- 
whioh too often seduce or frighten men from the 
irse their consciences approve—the manly assertion 
truth and.the steady resistance of error. We’take 
fresh oouragefroin our success thus for, and from their 
friendly co operation, to persevere in the path which 
have deliberately chosen, and they have as delib- 
. 


of this occasion to congratulate 
... readers upon,the arrangement which we have 
been so fortunate as to make with Colonel Benton for 
the publication of a series of artioles from his “ Thirty 
Years in the United States Senate," which will be 
continued through the year andluntil the work shall 
' 3 published, some time in 1854. 

We are also in negotiation for a series of private 
ipers and reminiscences of another eminent domo- 
•atic statesman, whioh we hope to bring out in the 
>urae of a few weeks. 

TERMS OF THE WEEKLY EVENING POST. 
Single copy, one year, 62 numbers, .... $2.00 
Threo oopies, one year, 52 numbers, - - - - 5.00 
Five copies, one year, 52 numbers, - - . - 8.00 

Ten oopies, one year, 52 numbers,.12.00 

Twenty oopies, one year, to one address, - - 20.00 
Subscriptions may commenoe at any time. Payment 
in advance is required in all oases, and the paper is 
invariably discontinued at the expiration of the ad¬ 
vance payment. 

Persons who sent in their subscriptions before the 


The above.. „ _ _ _ _ ^ 

founded upon that infamous statute of South Carolina’, 
by whioh her citizens claim a right to imprison colored 
seamen, of all nations, and even those cast upon their 
shores in distress. We have perused the book in ad¬ 
vance of its publication, and find that it gives a life¬ 
like pioture of Pereira, the vessel in which he sailed, 
the storms she encountered, and her wrecked condition 
■tap brought into the port of Charleston, S. 0.; to- 
er with the imprisonment of Pereira, several sea- 
belonging to the New England States, and two 
French seamen; the prison regimen, character of the 
Charleston police, and the mendacity of certain offi- 
v 0 make the law a medium of peculation. The 
replete with incidents of Southern life and 
character, pointing Southerners to the things that oall 

c-reetion at their own hands, with a force that 

-be mistaken. The work is written by one who 

has taken a prominent part in the affairs of the South, 
and cannot fail to interest alike the general reader, 
commercial man, and philanthropist.” 

The above work can be obtained, at wholesale 
prices, from 

John P. Jewett & Co., Boston, Mass., 

Sebvius J. Bates, 48 Beekraan st., New York. 
Willis P. Hazard, Philadelphia, 

And from the publishers, 

BUELL A BLANCHARD, Washington, D. C. 


onlargt--I._. __ 

the year. New subscribers sending us one dollar will 
receive the paper for six months. 

Money may be remitted for subscriptions in letters 
; our risk; but the postmaster at the place whore 
lo letter is mailed should be made acquainted with 
s contents, and keep a description of the bills. 

Bills of any specie-paying bank in the United States 
: Canadas received at par for subscriptions. 

We have no travelling agents. Any one wishing to 


5t Wait to be called 


receive the Erasing Post 'need 
on for his subscription. All that is necessary for him 
to do is to write a letter in as fow words as possible, 
enolose the money, and write the name of the subscri¬ 
ber, with tho postofficu, county, and State, and direct 
' ’ ’ Her to WILLIAM C. BRYANT A CO., 
Evehing Post Office, New York. 


THE NEMI-WEEKLY. 

Persons residing at points where mails 

—• than onoe a woek aro requested to _ 

Semi-Weekly. We regard it as the cheapest political 
newspapor published in the United States. 

TERMS. 

Single copy, one year.$3.00 

Two copies, one year.5.00 

Five copies, one year.12.00 

Ten copies, one year.20.00 

EVENING POST, DAILY. 

This paper is published at throe, o’clock precisely, 
and contains the latest nows received in the city of 
Now York up to half-past 2 p. at., by railroad, steam¬ 
boat, or telegraph, from all quarters of the globe. It 
) gives the transactions at the stook board, and 
oondition of the money market on the day of its 
publication, together with the usual matters of inter- 
1 to general readers. The Evening Post is one of 
official papers of the City of New York, and its 
daily edition contains the official reports of the pro- 
joedings of the B.pards of Aldermen of the city, when 
n session. The subscription price is $9.00, if paid in 
advance, or $10.00, if paid at tho end of the year. 

The style, of the firm, in tho name of which all him. 
iess is transacted, and the address for all 


oations designed 


Corner of Nassau and Liberty i 
P. S. Correspondence containing nows is respe 
fully solicited from ail quartors, and if used will 
paid for. * 

Matter intended for the paper should be written 
plainly, and only qn one side of the sheet. Aug. ‘ ,E 


THE AMERICAN SLAVE CODE, IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE. 

I TS Distinctive Features shown by its Statutes, Ju. 
dicial Decisions, and Illustrative Faots. By Wil¬ 


liam Goodell, author of tho “Democracy of Chr 
ity,” “Slavery and Anti-Slavery,” Ac. The work 
mtains 430 pages 12mo, neatly bound in cloth. Price 
i cents per copy, postage 18 cents. For sale by 
Juno 30. L. CLEPHANE, Office Nat. Era. 

The following is an extract of a letter from Hon. 
William Jay to tho author: 

“You? analysis of the slave laws is very able, and 
your exhibition of their practical application by the 
Southern oourts evinces great and careful research. 
Your hook is as impregnable against the charge oi 
exaggeration as Euclid’s Geometry, since, like that, 
' consists of propositions and demonstrations. The 


FIVE HUNDRED AGENTS WANTED. 
1,000 DOLLARS A YEAR. 

W ANTED, in every county of the United States, 
active and enterprising man, to engage in the 
sale of some of the best books published in the coun¬ 
ty. To men of good address, possessing a small cap¬ 


ital of from $25 to $100, such inducements will he 
offered as to enable them to make from $3 to $10 
day profit. 

Off- The books published by us are all useful in 
their character, oxtremely popular, and command 
ianre sales wherever they are offered. 

For further particulars, address, postage paid, 
LEARY A GETZ, 138 North Second st., 

Aug. 11— Philadelphia. 


THE JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR—VOL. IX. 

For Children and Sabbath Schools. 

BY UNCLE LUCIUS. 

A SEMI-MONTHLY paper, whieh aims to intere 
and inform the young mind. Special effort it 
made to give a proper direction to the minds of ehil 
dren, in these times of strife for the supremacy o 
slavery. Price—25 cents for single oopies, five copies 
for $1, $12 per hundred. A specimen number, fx 
of charge, will be sent to any person. 

LUCIUS C. MATLACK, Editor and Publisher, 
Ju ne 23. _60 South Salina st., Syraouse, N.' 


MINING AGENCY, 

New York, 110 Broadway, Rooms Nos. 8 and 

T HIS Agency is established for the purchase and 
sale, on commission, of unimproved Mines 
Mining Stohk in Companies organized and at wc 
also, for furnishing all kinds of Machinery and Mi: 
Tools, as ordered ; also, the Chemical Analysis of Ores 
and other substances, as forwarded from any part of 
tho oountry. 

A printed circular, giving fall explanations, will be 
sent in answer to any post-paid letter enclosing one 
three cent Post Offioe stamp. 

I. R. BARBOUR A CO., 

July 21. No. 110 Broadway, New York. 


CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISH- 


T HE above Establishment still continues in suet 
ful operation,, having already entered upoL 
sixth season. The largely inoreassd number of pa¬ 
tients treated at the Establishment the past year, over 
any previous year, and the increased rapidity and pro¬ 
portion of cures, induce the subscriber to believe " ' 
his enlarged experience and opportunities for tr 
ment give facilities to the invalid rarely equalled. 

Diseases peouliar to females are treated with a . _ 
cess and rapidity of cure believed to be surpassed by 
none. T. T. SEELYE, M. D., 

April 21—24t _ Proprietor. 


IMPORTANT TO YOUNG MEN. 

I OFFER for sale upwards of thirty different Re¬ 
ceipts, many of which have been sold the past year 
for five dollars a-pieoe, and the whole comprising so 
many different ways to make money. In the sale oi 
one of the articles alone, I have known young men 
the past year to make from five to twelve dollars pel 


16 past year to make from fir 

),y; and in the manufacture and sale of any ... . 
the artioles, no young man of energy and ability can 
fail to make money. Address E. BOWMAN, Boston, 
Mass., enclosing one dollar, and the whole number of 
will be forwarded by mail. No letter taken 


Receipts will be forwarded by m 
from the office unless prepaid. 


m 16. 


STAR A 


L ARD OIL of the finest quality, in good shipping 
order. Star and Adamantine Candles, full 


might, 16 ounces to the pound. Those candles . 
excellent for all climates, especially California, Bra¬ 
zil, the East and West Indies, and Africa. Orders for 
any quantity executed promptly. 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil and Star 
March 24. Candle Manufacturer. Cincinnati, O. 
ECLECTIC Mill' ll INSTITUTE. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Chartered in 1845, Professors’ Pets Abolished in 1852. 
TOTAL NUMBER OF MATRICULANTS, 1573. 
MATRICULANTS OF 1852-53, SOS. 


Views of Southern Laws, Life, arid Hospitality. 
Written in Chari est op M3. C., by F. C. A i.,.-, s 


T HE above work forms a beautiful 12mo volume of 
over 300' pages, small pica. Price—in paper, 50 
cents; muslin, 75 cents. The usual discount to the 
Trade. Orders solicited. Copies sent by mail, pre¬ 


paid, a 




incidents connected with ,_ __ 

: Manuel Pereira, steward of the British brig Jan ’ 
in, in the ja.il of Charleston,, S. C. 

The following notice of this work is copied from the 
National Bra of February 17 : 
■dfttijjMtayMhtaf 1 ~ press. 


HALLKTT, DAVIS, tc CO.’S AEOLIAN, ASM LEM 
GILBERT’S BOUDOIR PIANO I'ORTKS, 

New York Ware Rooms at T. S. Berry & Co.’s 
297 Broadway; Philadelphia Ware Rooms 
at J. E. Gould & Co.’s, (successors to A. FioL) 
196 Chestnut street. 


TFEING determined to offer the publio the best 
Jj Piano Fortes that are manufactured, we have 
arranged with tho above-named Boston manufactur¬ 
ers, to keep constantly on hand at our ware rooms in 
'Tew York and Philadelphia, i ’’ " 


stook of New York and Philadelphia Pianos, a full 
and well-selected assortment of their celebrated Pi- 


Messrs. Hallett, Davis, A Co. have been long and 
favorably known aB manufacturers, whose Pianos, for 
volume, purity, depth and sweetness of tone, and for 
'he great length of time they would stand in tune, 
.raid not be excelled. They have recently intro¬ 
duced the “ grand patent suspension bridge,” which 
imparts the firmness and volume of tone of the Grand 
Piano. Their Alolian, having the latest and most 
improved voicing, is pronounced superior to any other. 
There is no instrument so desirable for the parlor as 
their iEolian Piano Forte, combining all the beauty, 
brilliancy, and soul-touching pathos of the piano and 
parlor organ. 

Of Lemuel Gilbert’s Boudoir Pianos it is only lie- 
nessary to say, that by a series of experiments) con¬ 
tinued for eight years, ho has triumphantly succeed¬ 
ed in making an instrument for small rooms, fully 
-qual to the square piano. 

All of the above instruments warranted in the full- 
est manner. The prices, at either of our ware rooms, 
tho same as at the manufactories in Boston. We will 
select instruments with or without the ASelian, and 
forward them to any part of the United States; amt 
if they do not prove satisfactory, they may be re- 
’•’—ed at our expense, and the purchase mo'nev will 
jfunded. r 


We are engaged largely in publishing Music and 
Musical Works of every description, at both New 


W , ,, dca friptton, at both New 

York and Philadelphia; and having purchased the 
extensive catalogue of Mr. A. Fiot of Philadelphia, 


and having all the Boston publications, wo are pre¬ 
pared to offer better inducements to tho trade, and 
to schools and seminaries, than any other house. 

We also keep a large assortment of second-hand 
Pianos and Molodeons, for rent or sale. 

T. S. BERRY A CO., 297 Broadway, N. York. 

J. E. GOULD A CO., successors to A. Fiot, 
Maroh 24—tf 196 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


AKOLIAN PIANO PORTJBS. 

T GILBERT A Co.’s NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 
• No. 333 Broadway, comer of Authonv street, and 
opposite Broadway Bank and Theatre, where the iar- 
- vssortment of Pianos, with and without the oolo- 
d Improved fEolian, may be found—all of which 
the metallic frame, and are warranted to stand 
any climate, and give entire satisfaction, and will be 
“"'d at great bargains. By an experience of eight 
trs, resultingjn many important improvements, the 
ilian has befin brought to a perfection attained by 
other. Nearly two thousand ASofians haw bcea 
, plied, and the demand is rapidly increasing. Ele¬ 
gant Boudoir or Cottage Pianos, convenient for small 
rooms. T. Gilbert A Co.’s Pianos are admitted to bo 
superior to all others, owing to their firmness and long 
standing in tune. Prices same ra at the manufactory. 


Dealers supplied at liberal discounts. E. M. Wade’s, 
and the entire Boston oatalogue of Music and Instruo- 
ion Books, furnished at this store at wholesale 

HORACE WATERS, Sole Agent. 
OS”* Constantly on hand, an extensive assortment 
of second-hand Pianos, in rosewood and mahoganv 


hand AHoiian Pi_,_ 

anos, from $300 to $700. Print__ _ 

from $35 to $90. Carhart’s, $56 to $90. Guitars, 
*" Sep. 16—ly 


m $10 to $75, Ac., Ai 


STAMMERING CURED—ELDUUTIUN TAUGHT, 

D octor oomstock’s vocal gymnasium, 

Philadelphia, which has been in successful opera- 
*"• “ore than twenty years, is designed for tho 
of Health, the Cure of Stammering, and 


Promotion of Health, the Cure of Stammering, and 
the Correction of Lisping and other Defective Articu¬ 
lation, as well as for improvement in Elocution. 

Address A. COMSTOCK, M. D., 

No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia, 
PHONETIC WORKS. 

Dr. Comstook is the author of tho Amerioan Pho¬ 
netic Alphabet, the only perfect alphabet that has 
been given to the world, because it is the only alpha 
bet that has a distinct letter for every articulate sound 
and signs for acoent, inflection, and intonation. Dr 
C. has published, in this alphabet, his System of Bio 
cution, $1; the New Testament, $1.25; the first book 
of Pope’s Homers Illiad, with copious notes, 50 cents 
My Little Geography ,2b cents; and a number of other 


THE GREAT BRITISH QUARTERLIES 
AND BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
Important Reduction in the Rates of Postage l 

L eonard scoYT a co., No. 54 Gold street. 

New York, continue to publish tho following 
British Periodicals, viz: 

The London Quarterly Review (Conservative.) 
The Edinburgh Review (Whig.) 

The North British Review (Free Churoh.) ^ 


faculty. 

Professors— Z. Freeman, 

W. Sherwood, J. King, 

J. R. Buchanan, G. W. L. Biokley, 

R. S. Ne-tfton, J, W. Hoyt. 

rpHE next winter session of this Medical College- 


The Westminster Review (Liberal.) 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (Tory.) 

Those Roprints have now boen in successful opera¬ 
tion in this country for twenty years, and their circu¬ 
lation is constantly on tho increaso, notwithstanding 
the competition they encounter from Amorican peri¬ 
odicals of a similar class, and of numerous Eclectics 
and Magazines made up’of selections from foreign pe¬ 
riodicals. This fact shows clearly the high estimation 
in whieh thoy aro held by the intelligent reading 
publio, and affords a guarantee that they are estab¬ 
lished on a firm basis, and will be continued without 
interruption. 

Although these works are distinguished by the po¬ 
litical shades above indicated)'ybt but a small portion 
of their contents is devoted to political subjects. It 
is their literary character which gives them their ohieS 
value, and in that they stand confessedly far above 
all other journals of their olass. Blackwood, still un¬ 
der tho masterly guidance of Christopher North, main- 
tains its ancient celebrity, and is at this time unusu¬ 
ally attractive, from tho serial works of Bulwer and 
other literary notables, written for that Magazine, and 
first appearing in its columns both in Great Britain 
and in tho United States. Suoh works ns “ The Cax- 
tons ” and “ My Now Novel,” both by Bulwor; “ Mv 
Peninsular Medal,” “The Groen Hand,” and othJr 
sorials, of which numorons rival editions are issued by 
tho leading publishers in this country, have to bo re¬ 
printed by those publishers from tho pages of Black¬ 
wood, after it has been issued by Messrs. Scott If Co., 
so that subscribers to tho Reprint of that Magazine 
may always rely upon having the earliest rending of 
these fascinating tales. 

TERMS. Per an. 

For any one of the three Reviews - - - $3 

For any two.6 

For any three.7 

For all four of the Reviews .... 8 

For Blackwood’s Magazine - - - 3 

For Blackwood and three Reviews ... 9 

For Blackwood and tho four Reviews - - 19 

For Farmer’s Guide, complete, 22 numbers - 6 

Clubbing. — A discount of 25 per cent, from the 
above prices will bo allowed to clubs ordering fou 
or more copies of any one or more of the above works. 
Thus: four copies of Blackwood or one Review will 
be sent to one address for $9, four copies of tho four 
Reviews and Blackwood for $30, and so on. 

POSTAGE 

To any part of tho United States on Blackwood, 24 


PRINTING. 

“JAMPHLET PRINTING neatly exeouted by 
BUELL A BLANCHARD, 

Sixth street, south of Pennsylvania avenue. 


JL (the fourth, as to size of classes,... 

commenoe the FIRST MONDAY OF NOVEMBER, 
1853, and continue four months. Gratuitous prelim¬ 
inary lectures will be delivered during the latter hall 
of the month of October. 

The halls of tho Institute have been enlarged, and 


a hospital erected for the purpose of clinical instruc- 


Tho foe of twenty dollars, paid on matriculation, 
admits to the entire course of lectures by seven pro¬ 
fessors, and to the Anatomioal Hall. Ticket to (4ie 
Hospital, (optional,) $5. Females admitted on the 


The doctrines of the Institute are liberal, and the 
lectures comprise much information not obtainable 
in other sohools. 

Students, arriving in the city, will call at tho office 
of Professor R. S. Newton, on Seventh street, between 
Vive and Race streets. For further information, ad¬ 
dress J. R. BUCHANAN, M. D, Dean. Sep. 8—4t 


REVOLUTIONARY, WAR OF 1812, 
FLORIDA AND MEXICAN WAR PENSION CLAIMS 

F OR Widows, and Claims for EXTRA PAY for 
Army and Navy, in California and Oregon, from 
1846 to 1852, prosecuted by F. E. HASSLE R. 

Offioe on Four-and-a-Half street, near Pennsylvania 
avenue, Washington, D. 0. Sep. 22 


Remittances and communications should be always 
addressed, post paid, to.tho publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT A 00., 79 Fulton st., N. Y., 
Entrance, 54 Gold street. 

N. B.—L. S. A Co. have recently published, and havi 
now for sale, tho Farmer’s Guide, by Henry Stephens, 
of Edinburgh, and Professor Norton, of Yale College 
New Haven, complete in two volumes, royal octavo 
containing. 1,600 pages, 14 stool and 600 wood engra¬ 
vings. Price, in muslin binding, $6; in paper covers 
for the mail, $5. Sep. 29. 


NOTICE. 

JQANIEL R. jJOODLOE^Attorney and Counselloi 


Agent for Pension, Bounty Land, and other Claimi 


le Fed* 


S S. WILLIAMS, 

Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Washington City, 

P RACTICES in the Oourts of the District of Co¬ 
lumbia, and before the Departments of the Gov¬ 
ernment. Office over Banking House of Selden, With 
esr, A Co. June 30—tf 


J .81 AC ROBERTS. Dealer In R sal Estate. Offioe, No, ! 
I Union Buildings, Norristown, Pennsylvania! and No. 7 
Walnut street, Philadelphia. sab. 8—ly 


